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| ~My DARI-KOOL Means Money” 
In The Bank To Me... 
| Say It's The Best Tank On The Market!" = 


writes Mr. W. LEROY HAY 
Denton Road, Gainesville, Texas 





DARI-KOOL'S IGE-BANK AND 
GLACIAL WATERFALL COOLS 
FASTER, WITHOUT FREEZING 


Streams of ice-cold water flood 
all four sides and bottom of the 
milk tank. The milk is cooled to 
below 38° — without freezing. 





DARI-KOOLS IGE-BANK PRO- 
TECTS YOUR MILK DURING 
ELECTRIC POWER FAILURES 


in case of an electric power fail- 
ure, the reserve ice bank keeps 
the milk cold for many hours 
In some coolers, nll may be lost. 


; a Tag Se) 


DARI-KOOL TANKS ARE 
MUCH EASIER TO GLEAN 


Dari-Kool tanks are much easier 
to cleanbecause the refrigerated 
milk tank wolls ore always moist. 
This retards milk stone formation 


DARI-KOOL MEETS OR EXCEEDS 
ALL 3A STANDARDS 
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My Dari—Kool means a lot to me in work saved and in peace of 
mind. I don't have to worry about the milk freezing because itis 
cooled with ice-—water and ice-water can't freeze milk. 


It was a while after I got my Dari-Kool before I appreciated 
the work-saving benefits of the moist milk tank walls. Milk can- 
not stick on and "set-up" as.it does on other types of tanks. If 
the tank walls did not stay moist and the milk dried on, I know I 
would have a dickens of a time cleaning the tank. 


The large reserve ice-—bank cools the milk in a hurry and that 
means money in the bank to me. 


I say Dari—Kool is the best tank on the market. There's not a 
thing I don't like andso many things I do like about my Dari-Kool. 











The ICE-BANK COOLER that 
outperforms them all! 


ieee A 


MILK MAY BE 
POURED OR PIPED 
TO COOLER 


Model shown : 
DKS-200 — (200 gallons) 


: 

i 

. ' 

Also available in 100, 150, 250, 400, 500, — | 
; 


' 
Write dept. 159 for this FREE BOOK 


600, and 700 gallon sizes 
showing the advantages of bulk milk cooling 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., Box 457, Madison, Wisconsin 
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FOR COMPLETE 
2-PLOW 
TRACTOR 
FARMING 





Think of all your tractor jobs—and you'll choose the two-plow CA. 
It’s long on work . . . lean on costs . . . designed, built and matched 
with mounted tools for profitable farming—for years to come! 

Toughness! Long engine life! Economy! Convenience! Versatility! 
Implements! Measure its value every way. Then ask your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer to show you how the CA can start working for 
you... right now . . . on winter chores. 


FITS ROW CROPS 


Power-Shift rear wheels are moved in or 
out by engine power to fit row spacings. 
Offset final drive design gives 22)4 inches 
of crop clearance under the rear axle. 


QUICK JOB CHANGE 


Snap-Coupter hitch lets you change 
minute-quick from one rear-mounted im- 
plement to another—or to drawbar jobs. 


TRACTION BOOSTER and SNAP-COUPLER 
sre Allis-Chalmers trademarks 


EARTH-GRIP POWER 


With rear-mounted implements, the 
TRACTION BoosTER system automati- 
cally shifts hundreds of pounds to the 
tractor’s rear wheels as needed to keep 
you moving in stubborn soils. 


LIVE PTO 


Two-clutch power control provides new 
mastery of PTO work. Hand clutch 
starts or stops tractor without affecting 
PTO operation. Foot clutch stops all 
power outlets for safety. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Engineering in Action 





> 








POWER CHORING 
Hydraulic system powers quick- 
mounted front-end loader, farm 
crane, easy-angled reversible 
scraper or fork-lift carrier. 
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Provides ideal Dairy Conditions 


Ivan ReHill, and his son Edwin, of Stow, Mass., built 
their barn to use the solar principle of winter sun heat 
and summer sun shading, plus year-round window 
insulation with Thermopane* 
WARMER IN WINTER—Inside temperature last 
winter never was below 45°, even with outdoor tem- 
peratures well below zero. On coldest mornings there 
was no frost on windows. The eight large windows 
facing south permitted the winter sun to pour in heat 
and the Thermopane insulating glass helped to 
keep more of that solar heat inside. 
COOLER IN SUMMER—Windows are shaded from 
high summer sun by a roof overhang. And Thermopane 
insulates the interior from outdoor summer heat. 
DRIER INTERIOR—With warmer air inside in 
winter, two 16” fans carry off more moisture. With 
the resulting dryness, they need less sawdust bedding 
than normal requirements. 
HEALTHIER ENVIRONMENT —tThe winter sun 
penetrates 30 feet into the building, bathing both rows 
of stalls with sunlight. This naturally has germicidal 
benefits that contribute to animal health. The interior 
is much more free from odors than is a conventional 
barn. 
Solar design with Thermopane insulating glass is paying 
off in other farm buildings, too—in milkhouses, calf 
barns, poultry houses, and hog farrowing houses. For 
informution on Farm Thermopane, as well as helpful 
design information, mail the coupon. Farm Thermopane 
is sold by independent L-O-F Glass Distributors and 
Dealers throughout the country. They’re listed under 
“Glass” in the yellow pages. *® 


INSULATING 


Libbey Owens-Ford Gloss Co., Dept. 22126 
608 Madison Ave., Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me free booklets on Thermopone for 


Name 


Street or R.R. No 
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COVER PICTURE 


With so many dairy farmers increasing the 
size of their herds, it seemed logical to use this 
theme as one of the subjects in our 6th Annual 
Hoard’s Dairyman Round Table which is fea- 
tured in this issue on page 1174. 


One of the eight dairymen who participated 
is Lewis Parker, Dublin, Georgia, on whose farm 
our cover photograph was taken. Parker, in 
partnership with his father, now milks 76 regis- 
tered Guernseys. Part of the herd, which aver- 
aged 500 pounds butterfat, is seen here. 


This is a Hoard’s Dairyman staff photo. 
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Washington © 
Dairygrams 


MILK PRICES WILL BE MAINTAINED AT PRESENT LEVELS 





THROUGH MARCH 1957. PRICES THEREAFTER WILL BE 
INFLUENCED BY PRICE SUPPORT LEVEL NOT YET 
ANNOUNCED. SINCE U.S.DeAe ANNOUNCED LOWER SUP-= 
PORTS FOR 1957 CORN CROP, DUE TO "ALL-TIME 
RECORD SUPPLY," DAIRY FARMERS MAY EXPECT SIMI- 
LAR TREATMENT NEXT APRIL, DUE TO "ALL-TIME RECORD 
LEVEL MILK PRODUCTION." UNDER LAW, SUPPORTS 
COULD DROP 30 CENTS PER HUNDREDWEIGHT APRIL 1. 


MILK FLOW TO EXCEED 127 BILLION POUNDS IN 1956. GOVERN- 








MENT PREDICTS AN INCREASE OF AT LEAST 3.5 BILLION 
POUNDS MORE THAN LAST YEAR. ESTIMATE FOR 1957 IS 
ANOTHER RECORD, BETWEEN 129 AND 130 BILLION 
POUNDS. 


FARMER COOPERATIVES UNDER ATTACK AS INTERNATIONAL 





ASSOCIATION OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS AND THE 
MILK INDUSTRY FOUNDATION JOIN OTHER GROUPS IN 
FIGHT FOR TAX LEGISLATION AGAINST FARMER COOP- 
ERATIVES NEXT YEAR. DAIRY COOPERATIVES AND 


OTHERS WORKING TOGETHER TO DEFEAT EFFORTS OF 
OPPONENTS. 


LITTLE BUTTER ACTION AS GOVERNMENT HAS BEEN PRATICALLY 





OUT OF THE BUTTER BUSINESS FOR SIX CONSECUTIVE 
WEEKS. ONE EXCEPTION WAS A WEEK WHEN 76,000 
POUNDS WERE BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


SPECIAL PURCHASE PROGRAMS JUST GETTING UNDERWAY TO HELP 





PRODUCERS OF FARM PRODUCTS NOT UNDER DIRECT 
PRICE SUPPORTS. ALREADY GOVERNMENT HAS PUR- 
CHASED: EGGS, $5.1 MILLION$ LARD, $3.5 MILLION; 
TURKEYS, $10.2 MILLION; HAMBURGER, $20.6 MIL- 
LION; PORK PRODUCTS, $250,000. 








=. Bee 
In YOUR next issue! :. 
“| PREFER A SMALL HERD” After reading yp OARDS) | 
FER A SI ie pare varan) 


LAYETH IT TO YOUR HEART... Here is a chal- 


PRODUCE LEAN PORK .. . Our city cousins pre- 


the third article in our Hoard’s Dairyman Round 
Table, on page 1174 of this issue, you will want 
to read the next article in the series. The next 
discussion is by dairymen who prefer to remain 
“small.” In their own words, they tell why they 
like small herds, what their labor income is, and 
how they handle time off. 





fer it, according to this report. You will enjoy 
this well-illustrated feature showing what con- 
stitutes a good meat-type hog. 





lenging, sobering report on how our soil has 
been neglected. It is written by The Honorable 
Clifford R. Hope, who retires from Congress 
December 31 after 30 years of outstanding serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives. 

AND MANY MORE... 





Cab TO ORDER OR RENEW! 











3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 


i 

i 

i 

i 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 1 New ; 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal i 
| enclose $..___.. Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for ——__ years. 
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Oniversal 


FIRST CHOICE AMONG 
MODERN DAIRY FARMERS 





With an ever increasing demand for more milk (6 billion pounds 
more milk were consumed by Americans last year) the oppor- 
tunity was never greater for dairymen to increase farm profits 
with greater production. 





With features found in no other milking equipment, Universal 
offers you faster, more productive and more profitable mech- 
anized milking. 


Look at these Universal features 


lid for easier pouring 


@ Lifetime guarantee pulsator 





milking 


choose @ EASIER, FASTER MILKING 


Universal ®REDUCED LABOR COST 


®IMPROVED MILK QUALITY 


for eiNCREASED PRODUCTION 





FLOOR TYPE MILKER 


Alternative design for those who prefer a floor 
milker — incorporates same superior Universal 
design features as the suspended milker. 














See your Universal dealer, or write 
= 


Dorversal milking machine division 





Branches in Waukesha, Wis. & Syracuse, N. Y. NATIONAL COOPERATIVES, INC. 


402 FIRST AVENUE ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 





@ Exclusive “Pistol Grip" handle and "Swing-aside"’ 


@ Patented deep well lid traps bacteria-laden vapor 


@ Calf-Nose inflations for faster, natural action 


~~ @ Safe low vacuum—first introduced by Universal 


7 





(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Some Tips on Planning 
for a Barn Cleaner 


By Joe Clay 


OST everyone agrees a Barn 
Cleaner saves work—but 
how about cost, installation and 


planning? These are important, 
too. Here’s the answer to many 
questions you've probably been 
asking about Barn Cleaners. 


Will a barn cleaner fit in my old 
barn without expensive rebuilding? 


Below I have shown drawings 
of several barn layouts. Each of 
these three plans shows how a 
barn cleaner will fit . . . and also 
four different locations for the 
elevator. As far as expensive re- 
building is concerned, you needn't 
worry. If gutters are in, the job 
is simple . . , even if you have to 
add gutters, you can do the job 
yourself with a little help from 
the boys. Mark the plan closest 
to your barn or send a sketch and 
I'll send you free planning help. 





IS YOUR BARN HERE 












show possible 
spreader 


® locations 
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The “squeeze” has my budget 
pretty tight... how much will a barn 
cleaner cost? 


Get ready for a surprise. A 
barn cleaner costs far less than 
some other mechanical imple- 
ments that don’t save nearly as 
much time. Clay’s efficient cable 
cleaner, for instance, will go in 
your barn for as little as $600 
when your barn is properly 
planned. 


I'm remodeling my barn and plan to 
install a barn cleaner in about a year. 
What tips can you give me now? 


Best advice is to plan for your 
barn cleaner when you do any 
remodeling. Be sure wiring is 
heavy enough to handle heavier 


future load. If you do concrete 
work, put in false gutters with 
thin covers that can be knocked 
out easily when you install the 
cleaner. Try to run cleaner 
straight out from gutter—rather 
than to side of barn. Be sure gut- 
ters are deep enough. Use only 
good grade of cement and sand. 


Will it cost much to make provi- 
sions for a barn cleaner to be in- 
stalled at a later date? 


No. If you’re remodeling or 
building it will cost little or noth- 
ing to make provisions for a 
cleaner. What’s more you may 
save a considerable amount in 
alterations and labor when you 
do install a cleaner. 


Where can | obtain concrete forns 
for gutter corners? 


Your Clay Equipment dealer 
will supply them at no cost. The 
small deposit will be refunded 
when they are returned. Also, 
you can order out metal parts 
that should be set in cement. 
This way they’ll be ready when 
you install a cleaner. Then there’s 
no tearing up, and repouring. It’s 
the easiest way .. . ask your Clay 
Dealer, or write the factory. 


Can | get plans and an installation 
manual before | buy a cleaner? 


Yes, and it’s all free. Just tell 
us what you need. Instructions 
for layout work —list of materials 
—tools you'll need— planning 
guides showing types of instal- 
lations available and the Clay 
owners manual are available. This 
material can save many dollars, 
and make installing a barn clean- 
er easier whenever you plan to put 
it in. Send rough sketch of your 
barn or remodeling you plan.. . 
include number of animals you 
intend to house. 





FREE PLANNING HELP 


Joe Clay’s new booklet on 
Barn Cleaners and planning 
guide is available free on 
request. Other barn cleaner 
information available in- 
cludes: Installation and 
operating booklets—stand- 
ard floor plans for 20, 30, 
40, and 50 cow barns. Tell 
us what you need. 


Booklets also available on 
Silo Unloader, Crop Drier, 
Milking Parlor Stalls and 
Mechanical Cattle Feeders. 
Please specify booklets and 
information wanted. Write 
today to Clay Equipment 
Corp., 1261 Olive Street, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





on sub 


whether radical or conserva- 


These columns are o to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
of thelr opinion. — 


tive, destructive or constructive, 
Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no 


Leads to “cold suppers” 


Did Carol Bartlett (October 25 
issue) say, “women are not em- 
ployed on American dairy farms’? 
I think someone told her only half 
the story. 

American men are very clever. 
Why should they hire a herdswom- 
an when every farmer, who is real- 
ly a farmer at heart, marries one? 

Not only does he get a herds- 
woman, extra tractor driver, truck 
driver, errand girl, half vet—half 
nurse for the calves, gardener, 
poultry woman, telephone operator, 
and bookkeeper, but he gets a wife, 
interior decorator, expert shopper, 
cleaning woman, maid, someone to 
preserve the vegetables the gar- 
dener raised, laundress, cook, a 
mother for his children (about six), 
and hairdresser, dressmaker, and 
tutor for these children. 


And who feeds and cares for the 
dogs, cats, birds, fish, and bottle- 
fed lambs that the American dairy- 
man and his children bring home? 

And who takes the two-mile hike 
around the pastures whenever the 
herd expectancy dates come around? 
And who checks the various water 
tubs and salt licks? And who does 
the American dairyman call when 

is herd finds ways of getting out 
«” the pasture without a hole in 
the fence but always makes a hole 
getting back in? 

Of course, the American herds- 
woman! 

Oh, I forgot to mention the pay: 
A new kitchen set with eight chairs 
for Christmas; a new coat or suit 
for a birthday; and for your wed- 
ding anniversary — he forgets. 

So, by all means, Miss Bartlett, 
come to America. You won't make 
much money but you'll have a lot 
of fun. But get yourself a single 
dairyman. We American wives will 
not tolerate any “Miss” Herdswom- 
an in our barns with our cows, and 
keeping our husbands from their 
already cold suppers. 


Connecticut Mrs. J. D. 


“An unnatural act” 


In Malcolm R. Nash's letter, 
“The cow’s husband,” (October 25), 
he claims that he uses the Heaven- 
ly Father's Handbook. Seemingly, 
he values only that part of the 
book of Genesis authorizing man to 
have dominion over the beasts, etc. 
He should have read on farther in- 
to the Good Book, at least as far 
as Leviticus 20:15, 16, to find out 
specifically what the Lord God, 
Who created man and cows, thinks 
of the various kinds of sexual per- 
versions practiced by man. 

Nowhere in the Divine Hand- 
book does the Creator sanction any 
kind of perversions practiced by 
humans. 

In this instance, the _ specific 
practice man used in perverting the 
instincts of bulls and cows was in 
the name of insemination, artifici- 
ally and regularly employed or ad- 
ditionally practiced with the aid 
of electricity. As Dorothy Elm- 
horst called it (August 25), it is 
revolting! It is distasteful to most 
sensitive folks in whom it produces 
an aversion to the very thought 
of it. 

Any unnatural act, whether prac- 
ticed by man on man or man on 


or f . critical or commendatory. 
responsibility for opinions expressed. 


animal, still falls into the category 
of being contrary to God's laws of 
creation. In the divine command 
to bring forth each after his own 
kind, the Creator implies that man’s 
intervention is not needed. 

One of the chief selling points 
of the artificial breeding organiza- 
tions is the safety to the farmer 
who does not keep a bull. The 
casualty figures of deaths from 
bulls is still a long way from that 
of tractors and drunken driving 
fools on the highway who feel im- 
pelled to drive at top speeds. 

Moreover, the farmer having a 
bull of his own, if he is intelligent 
and moderately cautious, can make 
good use of both eyes, both ears, 
an alert mind, and still stay alive 
when working around a_ bull. 
Farming is an occupation which is 
full of all kinds of risks, anyway, 
so what is one more risk? 

Iowa Datry Gal FROM IowA 


Bull is a menace 


Dorothy Elmhorst is way off in 
her reasoning about keeping a bull. 
I have seen so many things hap- 
pen, and nearly happen, that I 
won't have a bull on the place. I 
like to be free to go out and pet 
my cows anytime I choose. 

My boys have narrowly escaped 
being injured too many times; all 
I could do was watch and pray 
they wouldn't be injured. One of 
our horses was ripped open on her 
chest and couldn't work for awhile, 
so no bulls on my farm. 

I can’t afford to buy a good bull, 
but by artificial means I can have 
each cow bred to the best without 
any danger to ourselves or neigh- 
bors for a bull is a menace no 
matter what farm he is on. So, 
why take a chance with a human 
life when it is safer and cheaper 
the artificial way? Maybe she 
doesn’t value a human life as high- 
ly as she does an animal’s. I do. 

Mrs. Leo Stepka, just what is de- 
structive about artificial breeding? 
It is used so people can make their 
herds better and better; or, as the 
4-H motto says, “Make the best 
better.” And just who, on a small 
farm, can afford a $1,500-bull? 

Scientists are continually help- 
ing humans and animals, and I sin- 
cerely believe God intended us to 
use, for the betterment of every- 
thing, the knowledge He gave us. 
Thank God for our wonderful sci- 


(Continued on page 1168) 
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“It’s just to stave off bill collectors 
and discourage milk inspectors.” 
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ONE TUBE OF TARGO'I" 


MASTITIS OINTMENT 


with each five purchased 


Right now your dealer is making a special offer that will This special FREE TARGOT offer is being featured 
help you blast mastitis—and save you money at the same by your veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer right now. 
time! Get yours today. 


He will give you one free tube of TARGOT with each 


five tubes you purchase. is . 
; iy TARGOT contains 4 powerful antibiotics to 
This offer is limited so get your supply of TARGOT fight mastitis-causing organisms — wonder- 


today to have on hand for immediate use when your strip working AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetracycline 
cup says “Mastitis.” 4 





Penicillin, Neomycin and Dihydrostreptomycin. 
Most mastitis “flare-ups” occur from now on when 


cows are freshening and are back in the stanchions for TARGOT is stronger — but gentle. 
the winter months. 
Many good dairymen who have one or two cows with TARGOT helps save udder tissue and gets the 


a tendency toward mastitis infuse each quarter with cow back on the milking line faster. 


TARGOT while the cow is dry as a valuable precaution. 











Get yours and save while this limited offer is in effect! 


t Lederie) LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. N.Y. . . 
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How the Hodgsons 
boosted milk production 35% 


Three years ago my son Robert and I started 
feeding MoorMan’s Mintrate for Dairy Cows 
to our herd of 52 Brown Swiss”, says Franze 
Hodgson, LaFayette County, Wisconsin. 
“Our most recent (1955-56) DHIA records 
show that milk production has increased 
since "53 by 2,535 pounds per cow and 
butterfat production is up 103.2 pounds... 
a return of $107.45 more per cow in '56 than 
in "53. We're certain that Cow Mintrate 
played a mighty important role in this gain. 


“Méintrate feeding is low-cost feeding, too. In 
the 1955-56 testing year production was up 
to an average of 403.3 pounds of butterfat 
and 9,680 pounds of milk; and our total feed 
cost for Cow Mintrate, grain, roughage and 
pasture was only $149.42 per cow.” 


MoorMan’s Mintrate* for Dairy Cows can help 
raise your herd average, too. For Mintrate 
is a power-packed blend of vitamins, min- 
erals and rich proteins. Only a pound a day, 
fed the year ‘round, helps cows wring more 
of the milk-producing nutrients from home- 
grown grain and roughage. 


If you want bigger milk checks, ask your 
MoorMan Man on his next call to recommend 
a feeding program. If he doesn’t call soon, 
write Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. P612, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


NOTE: Good all-around herd management 
combined with good breeding, as well as 
good feeding, are equally responsible 
for the uniformly high condition of the 
Hodgson herd. The many trophies and top 
prize ribbons the herd has won during 
the past year are convincing evidence that 
it is one of Wisconsin’s finest. 


MoorMans* 


Since 1885—72 years of Friendly Service 
Mintrate for Dairy Cows 
—a mineralized protein and vitamin concentrate that helps 
dairy cows get more milk«making nowranes from the 
feed they eat. 

*Trademork Reg. U.S. Pot. OF. 
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entists for we are all healthier and 

safer by their wonderful, wonder- 

ful work. 
Michigan 


IvAH HINDES 


“I'm desperate” 


In reply to “An Iowa Farm- 
hand’s Wife,” I, too, think farm 
help is being exploited, especially 
in relation to working conditions 
for all other types of workers this 
day and age. 

My husband served four years in 
the army, is a graduate of the lo- 
cal state university college of ag- 
riculture, and is a capable and de- 
pendable worker. We have been 
married nine years, living on five 
different farms, and, each place, 
hoped for fulfillment of glowing 
promises which were made at the 
time of hiring. 

At our present location my hus- 
band was employed as dairy herds- 
man but he works straight through 
the day at anything that needs tc 
be done. He was supposed to work 
from 6:00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m. which 
is long enough, but invariably it 
is 12 to 14 hours a day. He never 
takes an hour to eat his breakfast 
or lunch. 

He was to get every other Sun- 
day off but, after a year, it is down 
to every third Sunday and, if the 
herd is large, he doesn’t even get 
that. Our house is modern and 
would be very livable if the prom- 
ised repairs were made. 

I'm desperate and if I don’t get 
my husband to take a job in the 
city the beginning of next year, 
I'm going without him. We do not 
have children and it is not neces- 
sary for him to work so hard — as 
I see it. 

In fact, I think all farm help has 
a right and should rebel immedi- 
ately. 

Ohio AN OHIO FARMHAND’s WIFE 


“Send them down!” 


Regarding the controversy now 
raging about dependable farm 
hands (started in the August 25 
issue by Alvin Monte), we find, 
much to our regret, the situation 
in this area practically the same 
as his. 

This is an area of large farms. 
Employees on the farm only work 
in the barn or only work in the 
fields. In recent years we have 
just about gotten used to the habit 
of a new barn crew every year. 
The working conditions are, as 
follows: 

1. Eight to nine hours daily. 

2. One day off every two weeks, 
providing you have a full crew. 

3. Two weeks paid vacation a 
year. 

4. Salary, $60 to $65 a week. 

5. For the most part, very nice 
houses to live in. 

The only help we have had from 
the North are men who would like 
to spend the winter in the South. 
Unfortunately, we have to milk the 
cows 12 months a year. From the 
answers to Mr. Monte’s letter, it 
would seem that many of the 
northern and midwestern farm 
hands would be very happy in our 


area. 
Send them down! 
Florida E..C. Foaa, III 
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New DODGE 





e NEW giant-power V-8 engines! 
e NEW higher load capacities! 


Get set to take the wheel of a great new 
kind of farm truck—with more V-8 
power and more load capacity—with 
more eager-to-go snap than any other 
make on the road! 


From stakes and pick-ups to heavy-duty 
4-wheel-drive models, today’s new 
low-priced Dodge Power Giants give 
you more truck per dollar. And they’re 
the only trucks that offer you modern 


push-button automatic driving* and a 
full-opening hood that can be raised 
90° for faster, easier engine servicing. 


Plan to test-drive a great new Power 
Giant—V-8 or 6—soon! Get your 
Dodge dealer’s deal before you decide 
on your new farm truck. 

*Available on ail low-tonnage models. 


DODGE TRUCKS 


WITH THE FORWARD LOOK >> 


Gants 


e NEW push-button driving! 
e NEW Forward Look styling! 











PUSH-BUTTON 
TRANSMISSION 
First in any truck! Simple, 
trouble-free. Just push a 
button, shifting is automatic. 





NEW COMFORT CABS 
Industry’s largest, for real 
comfort. New seat design; 
back and height are adjust- 


able, plus slide positioning. 
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Great New Line of CASE. Spreaders 


Only 


CASE. 


Dares to Make This 
Demonstration 


Now you can have a manure spreader demonstration right on your own 








New 75-Bushel. Both ground-drive mod- 
els have an adjustable slanting arch. Also 
heavy steel axles with exclusive center 


bearing to limit flexing. 














Big 95-Bushel. Exclusive self-raising 
hitch on 75 and 95-bushel. All four spread- 
ers have roller chain drives, plus independ- 
ent apron control. 


farm. All you do is to call up your Case dealer. 

Nobody ever dared to make such an offer before! And Case can do 
it now only because of the extra strength and quality of the new Case 
spreaders. 

Compare these four great Case spreaders, feature by feature, with any 
other make. Look at the extra strength built into the steel-ribbed, double- 
treated wood box, and rigid, channel steel V-hitch frame. Notice the 
enclosed or shielded roller chain drives and anti-friction bearings—hidden 
features that add extra years of trouble-free service. See how easily a Case 


Spreader pulls, how fine it shreds, how evenly it spreads. You won’t have 
i 








to peg-tooth new seedings! 
Pick up the phone now. Ask your Case dealer to bring out a Case 
spreader and power loader to your farm. Ask about the flexible Case 


New 105-Bu. PTO. Spreader drive mech- 
anism is fully enclosed to keep out dirt and 
trash. Slanting arch goes under barn clean- 


Crop-Way Purchase Plan, too. 
ers; can’t catch on low branches. 





Big 125-Bu. PTO. Big capacity saves 
many trips. Handy screw stand makes 
hitching easy. Universal drive adjusts eas- 
ily to tractor PTO height. 


go ae ig ath oe e 





Send for 24-page 
Spreader Catalog 


Name. 








Get the complete story. Ask your dealer, or write to Address. 


]. L. Case Co., Dept. M-396, Racine, Wis. 
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the valve. 


IN HOME demonstration the housewife fills a glass merely by lifting 
One can of milk is kept in reserve while the other can is 
being used. These 3-gallon milk cans are filled at the dairy plant. 





RYMAN 
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SPACE AND COST are primary obstacles to use of dispensers. In 
“test city,” 57 per cent of the homes had space in kitchens. 
cost about $115. Author 


Units 


is shown at left installing a test unit. 


The milk dispenser may enter the home 


Idaho housewives like restaurant-type dispenser. Milk is colder, 
.. and milk costs may be lower. Best yet, more milk is consumed. 


the door with a can of milk and ladled 

out as much as the housewife wanted. 
In the near future he may be bringing the 
can to the door again, only he will leave the 
can full of milk. 

The introduction of the home milk dis- 
penser may bring about as radicai a change 
in milk delivery to consumers as the intro- 
duction of the paper carton did slightly 
more than 10 years ago. 

The home milk dispenser is a refrigerated 
kitchen appliance. Milk can be drawn into 
a glass or pitcher from special 3-gallon cans 
within the dispenser. Milk would be deliv- 
ered in 3-gallon cans rather than quarts, 
half-gallons, or gallons. 

Cans would be sterilized and filled with 
homogenized milk at the dairy plant, and 
would be fitted with a new, sterile dispenser 
hose each time used. Because milk would 
be delivered in larger quantities, fewer deliv- 
eries per week would be necessary. 

The home milk dispenser is similar in 
design and operation to the commercial ma- 
chines which have been in use in restaurants 
and other eating places for nearly 10 years, 
except that it is smaller, designed for a fam- 
ily rather than an eating establishment. 


F tte years ago the milkman came to 


Holds two 3-gallon cans... 


It differs from the commercial dispenser 
in that: 

1. It is smaller, holding two 3-gallon cans 
instead of one, two, or three 5-gallon cans. 

2. it has a plain white enamel exterior 
finish. 

3. It is considerably less expensive, costing 
$115 wholesale, plus freight. 


“The author is assistant agricultural economist, Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 


by Jack Weber 


The home dispenser, like the commercial 
one, has a self-contained refrigeration unit, 
stainless steel interior, and the same lift- 
type dispensing valve that is now on most 
commercial machines. It keeps milk at a 
constant 35 degrees. 

As yet, the home dispenser has not been 
produced in sufficiently large quantities to 
be available in most markets. 

The department of agricultural economics 
of the University of Idaho probed into the 
future of the home milk dispenser to see 
what consumers think of it. A representa- 
tive sample of larger customers (those who 
take 4 or more quarts per delivery three 
times a week) on retail routes in the city of 
Moscow, Idaho, were interviewed. 


18 per cent interested ... 


The dispenser, full of milk, was carvied 
into each home included in the survey aid 
was demonstrated. The kitchen was tested 
to see where the dispenser would fit. The 
housewife was interviewed as to her opinion 
of this new method of milk distribution. 

Housewives were of the overwhelming 
opinion that the home milk dispenser will in- 
crease greatly family consum dtion of milk. 
It was found that larger customers on retail 
routes, those representing about 18 per cent 
of retail route volume, are actively inter- 
ested in having one. 

The largest single factor limiting consumer 
acceptance of the home milk dispenser is 
space limitation in the kitchen. It was 
found the dispenser could fit in 57 per cent 
of the homes surveyed if there was a sup- 
porting rack to set it on. The manufacturer 
has a rack in production that will be avail- 
able with the dispenser if needed. 

Of the housewives in whose homes the 


dispenser would fit, 71 per cent were inter- 
ested in having one. This is approximately 
10 per cent of the total number of retail 
route customers in the “test city.” The 
families interested in having the dispenser 
are, of course, larger consumers of milk. 
They live in single-family residences, which 
they own. They have larger families, aver- 
aging 5 persons per family, with children 
under 14. They have incomes in excess of 
$300 monthly and are white-collar or profes- 
sional people. 

After seeing the home dispenser demon- 
strated, and sampling ice-cold milk from it, 
housewives thought their families would 
drink more milk because: 

1. Milk from the dispenser tastes so much 
better because it is kept so cold, about 10 
degrees colder than the normal refrigerator. 

2. The dispenser keeps milk readily avail- 
able at all times, just like water. 

3. Such a large quantity of milk is kept 
on hand that there is little likelihood of 
running out, one of the major factors in de- 
creased potential consumption. 


Drank more milk .. . 

The few instances where the dispenser was 
left for any period of time seemed to bear 
out these opinions because milk consumption 
was increased as much as 100 per cent in 
some families. The most-often-repeated com- 
ment from families where the dispenser was 
left for a period of time was, “Milk tastes 
so much better from the dispenser.” It is 
believed this is because of the unusual cold- 
ness of milk when kept in a home dispenser. 

Better taste, plus the fact that milk was 
kept so readily available at ull times, added 
up to all members of the family drinking 
more milk. The (Turn to page 89) 
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Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
IMPROVES MANURE 

A dairyman or poultryman can improve 
the value of the manure produced on his 
farm by treating it with 20 pounds of super- 


phosphate per ton of fresh manure. 


3arnyard manure is low in phosphorus in 


comparison to nitrogen and potash, and it 
ilso has a tendency to release nitrogen in 
the form of ammonia during the process of 








better 
release 


has a 
does 


decomposition. Poultry manure 
balance of phosphorus, but it 
immonia as it 

A Rutgers University specialist re- 
minds farmers that manures are perishable 
farm products and among the most valuable. 

Manure begins to decompose almost im- 
mediately and the process of decomposition 


decomposes 


soils 


releases valuable ammonia-type nitrogen. 
Treatment with superphosphate fortifies 

the phosphorus level, and also absorbs the 

ammonia as it is released, forming an am- 


monia phosphate compound that will not be 
released to the atmosphere, but will be 
readily available to plants after it is plowed 
into the soil. . 

When superphosphate is spread in barns 
or poultry houses daily, according to the 
amount of manure produced, the manure will 
be increased in phosphorus value and the 
nitrogen that is ordinarily lost to the at- 
mosphere will be saved. 


HOW TO REMOVE 
INK SPOTS 


Modern textile chemists do not approve 
the oft-used method of removing ink spots 
by soaking them in milk. They say that dif- 
ferent types of ink need different removal 
treatments, and milk is not recommended for 
any of them 

A University of Minnesota clothing special- 
ist says that to treat ink spots on washable 
fabrics, except ink from ball-point pens, first 
soak the stained fabric in cool water for 
half an hour or for as long as overnight. 
Then rub with soap or synthetic detergent 
and wash in warm suds. If a stain remains, 
a chlorine bleach may be used on all fabrics 
except wool, silk, Vicara, and those with spe- 
cial finishes. 

On fabrics with special finshes, use sodium 
perborate or a perborate bleach in the pro- 
portion of 1 to 2 tablespoons to a cup of 
very hot water. If a yellow stain remains 
after bleaching, treat as a rust stain. 

To treat ink spots on wool, silk and 
Vicara, sponge with cool water until no more 
ink is removed. Then treat with a solution 
of 1 tablespoon ammonia to 1 cup of water. 
If this treatment fails to remove the ink, 
sprinkle over the stain a non-precipitating 
water softener and cover with a pad of wet 


cotton for an hour or more. Rinse. If traces 
of color still remain, apply a few drops of 
hot solution of commercial color remover 
and rinse immediately. 

Most inks used in ball-point pens can be 
removed by sponging with acetone or nail 
polish remover. However, acetone should not 
be used on acetate, Arnel, or Dynel fabrics 
as it will dissolve them. Some ball-point inks 
are washable. But since others are set by 
washing, always test ink on a scrap of simi- 
lar material before trying to wash the stain 
out of a fabric. 


BLENDS OF ALFALFA 
NOT RECOMMENDED 


The University of Wisconsin agronomy de- 
partment does not advise the use of blends 
of alfalfa seed on Wisconsin farms. Instead, 
it continues to recommend certified seed of 
Vernal, Ranger, Grimm, Ladak, and Cos- 
sack alfalfa for Wisconsin. 

Several blends are being offered for sale. 
They are not marketed under variety names 
but under brand names. They are not eligi- 
ble for certification. 

According to the agronomists, you cannot 
dilute the seed of a superior variety with 
an inferior one and get a better product. 

Blends of alfalfa seed marketed under 
brand names one year may be different in 
composition and value the next. They may 
even vary from bag to bag or lot to lot in 
the same year. This makes field evaluations 
and other appraisals of blends by experiment 
> ations virtually useless. That alone is suf- 
ficient reason for not recommending blends. 


PROTECT CHICKS 
AGAINST COCCIDIOSIS 


A University of Wisconsin parasitologist 
says that excellent management plus a good 
drug program seems to be the best way to 
prevent losses from coccidiosis in poultry. 

Management can reduce the numbers of 
coccidia or disease organisms that can in- 
fect the birds. Good management includes 
keeping the litter dry, keeping the chicks 
away from manure, having a_ well-drained 
yard, and, in general, keeping the equipment 
clean. 

Drugs prevent the coccidia from multiply- 
ing in the intestine, so the chicks have a 
chance to build up immunity to the disease 
without suffering bad effects. 

If you want to be sure your chicks become 
immune to coccidiosis, vaccinating is a pos- 
sibility. Through vaccination, « few coccidia 
are given in the feed—not enough to cause 
the disease symptoms, but enough to bring 
about immunity to future attacks. 


Immunity develops within 21 days and 
drug treatments can be stopped then. 





Be sure to watch for the January 10 
issue when the first class in the 27th 
Annual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judging 
Contest will appear. This is the annual 
picture contest that is the largest agricul- 
tural event of its kind. A class of four 
cows of each of the five major dairy 
breeds will be presented. There are cash 
prizes for the winners. 











PROTECT SHRUBS 
AGAINST RABBITS 


In years of heavy snowfall, rabbits turn 
to gnawing the bark of young shrubs and 
trees since they are unable to find much of 
their natural food. 

Depending on the amount of snowfall you 
normally have, it is usually recommended 
that half-inch wire mesh hardware cloth, at 
least two feet high around the trees or 
shrubs, be used to give protection. This will 
also protect against damage by meadow mice. 

Where snowfall is more than two feet, it 
may be necessary to extend the protectors 
higher, though this is not always practical, 
since at that height rabbits can reach side 
branches. 

Where fencing is impractical, a Massachu- 
setts specialist recommends the use of re- 
pellents. Most repellents can be secured at 
large garden supply stores. They come in 
paste form ready to be mixed with water. 
They can be sprayed or painted on the tree 
or shrub. 

The best protection is to dilute the repel- 
lent with enough water so that it can be 
applied like paint. The repellent coating 
should extend from ground level to the 
height you might expect rabbits to reach 
when supported by a heavy snowfall. 


CHICKEN FEATHERS— 
PROTEIN FEED 


Chicken feathers are becoming more useful 
—and not for pillow-stuffing, either. 

Research at the University of Minnesota 
has shown that processed feathers can be a 
good protein supplement for some livestock. 
In recent feeding trials, lambs that received 
feather meal as a protein supplement gained 
just as rapidly as lambs that received soy- 
bean oil meal. 

Feathers are almost pure protein. Experi- 
ments at other states have already shown 
that processed feathers can be fed to beef 
cattle with good results. 

When standard soybean oi] meal supple 
ments were compared with other protein sup- 
plements, either partly or entirely feather 





meal, results confirmed earlier findings. The 
rate of gain for lambs fed feather meal as 
part or all of the supplement was as great 
or greater than lambs that were fed soybean 
oil meal only. 

Minnesota has several plants that are now 
producing feather meal. At present, it costs 
about half as much for each pound of pro- 
tein as soybean oil meal. Depending on fu- 
ture costs, this material may reduce protein 
supplement costs for ruminants, according to 
R. M. Jordan, University of Minnesota live- 
stock scientist. 
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There's 





something... 


about a cow sale! 


lt not only reflects cattle values, 
but the cow lover can compare his 
own appraisals with those of the 
auctioneer and other buyers. 


a public auction, whether it be a sale 

where a farmer is selling out, or to 

a consignment sale. Whether he expects to 

buy anything or not, he will not deny that 

he was lured there by the fascination of 
seeing things sold to the highest bidder. 

However, it is usually only the true dairy- 

man who is fascinated by a pure cow sale. 


Me: any countryman enjoys going to 


Pre-sale inspection . . . 


Only the idly curious will arrive at a cow 
sale just in time for the auction. If the sale 
is advertised for 12:30 p.m., the dairyman 
will be there at 10:30 or 11:00. An hour 
and a half is none too long for browsing 
among the cattle as a book lover browses 
among the stacks or shelves of a library or 
book store. 

Seldom will a cow man be found alone at 
a sale. It isn’t so much that he is a social 
creature as it is his need for a knowing and 
appreciative pair of ears. He likes to have 


The rounds... 
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Seldom will a cow man be found alone at @ cow sale, 


an audience when he is appraising the cows, 

Now it may well be that a couple of these 
gentlemen haunting a sales barn will each 
harbor serious intentions of buying in the 
ring later. If this is the case, there is a cer- 
tain wariness in their appraisals of desirable 
animals. 

At a recent dispersal sale, I was admiring 
the cow that later brought top price in the 
ring. Two cow men, their catalogs in hand, 
stopped behind her. I heard one of them 
expel his breath in audible appreciation. 

“What an udder!” he said softly, in for- 
getful admiration. Then, glancing quickly at 
his friend whose eyes were also gleaming, 
he cocked his head sideways and said, criti- 
cally, “Hm-m-m, does seem a little light in 
the right front quarter.” 

I walked away to conceal my smile. That 
udder was as nearly a perfect one as you 
could ever expect to find. The incident re- 
called to mind the old man who was out to 
buy the mowing machine at a farm auction. 
When the machine came up for sale, he 
walked about it, loudly pointing out real and 
imagined defects while his son, standing on 
the outskirts of the crowd, got the machine 
at a bargain price. 

But, even though his companion is a pros- 
pective antagonist at sale time, the cow man 
finds it imperative to have someone with 
whom to share his appraisals, and approve 
his cow wisdom. 






































by Will Evans 


These pre-sale tours through the barns 
always remind me of men who know they 
are going to have a banquet presently, but 
who find it necessary to saunter about and 
nibble at a few appetizers before sitting 
down to the serious business of eating. And, 
of course, it is very pleasant to show off 
one’s knowledge of the food before settling 
down to attack it. 

I have never seen any serious dairyman 
who was satisfied with less than two com- 
plete tours of the barns, and a third time 
around seems to be the rule rather than the 
exception. 

The first run is a relatively quick one. 
This is the casual, preliminary viewing and 
seldom entails more than momentary pause 
by any one animal. It is for the purpose 
of getting a rough, over-all picture of the 
herd and is somewhat like the cook's ex- 
ploratory nibble at the roast as she turns 
it in the oven. 

The second pass is a more deliberate busi- 
ness. Catalogs are constantly in hand, and 
likely-looking cows are investigated as to 
bloodlines and production data. Pencils come 
out and check marks are made here and 
there for later reference to the individual, 
and for dam and daughter comparisons. This 
dam and daughter business is, of course, one 
of the weightier criterions and often the 
decisive factor in ringside bidding later on. 

Certainly among the third-time-arounders, 
you will find the dairyman with a serious 
mind to buy. 

On this final swing, some individuals like 
to go so far as to mark down tentative 


prices on the cows of their choice. Maybe 
it is just for the fun of seeing how well 
they can guess, or for the more practical 
purpose of reaching a rough decision on the 
altitude their bank accounts can tolerate. 
Rarely, however, are such figures strong 


enough to shut a cow man’s mouth conclu- 
sively in the heat of competitive bidding. 
With the inspections completed, there is 
enough time left for a bit of relaxation in 
the way of talk and food before sale time. 
Some alert ladies’ group of church or other 
organization is always on hand to capitalize 
on dairymen’s appetites. Good, home-cooked 
food and some visiting, then the drift to the 
sales ring begins. (Turn to page 1204) 
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ILLINOIS DAIRYMAN lL. 


dairying. He bought a combination milking 


M. SHAW had to either rebuild or quit 
parlor-milk house, built 
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a loose housing setup, and found that he could handle more cows with 
less work. He has increased his Holstein herd from 25 to 34 cows. 


“We have to milk more cows’ 


These eight herds have all been increased from their original size. 
The dairymen tell you why they did it and what larger herds involve. 


How does your herd compare in size with 
what you formerly had? 


Lewis H. Parker, Georgia: In 1949 we had 
roughly 50 head in the milking herd. We now 
have 100 

Lioyd Bacon, Missouri: Our herd has doubled, 


milking cows 
did have 25 


from 30 to 60 head ofl 
L. Marlowe Shaw, Illinois: We 

milking cows: now Wwe have 34 
Ben Merkel, California: We increased our 

milking herd from 43 to 71—56 milking now 


Alfred Keller, Wisconsin: Our milking herd 
numbers 56 cows at the present time. This is 
in increase from between 40 and 45 

WwW. J. Montgomery, Tennessee: We are now 


milking 32 cows as compared to 18 formerly 
Neil Short, Missouri: For the past 5 years it 
was around 30 head. We have increased the 
herd to 35 milking cows 
K. R. Myatt, North Carolina: Our 


increased from 30 to 48 milking cows 


herd was 


How has the size of your farm changed? 


Parker: The size of the farm has not changed 
We have changed the type of farming which we 
carry on in order to allow for the increase in 
the size of our herd. We are undergoing a 
change from a diversified farm to a specialized 
dairy unit 

Racon: We have acreage to 510. 

Shaw: Size of farm remains the same 

Merkel: We have only pasture except for 
planting about 22 acres in oats and vetch last 
year. We are buying more corn (in the field) 
for silage 


increased 


Keller: We have discontinued cropping of one 
rented farm, concentrating more on an efficient 
operation of the home place. This includes 170 
acres with 25 rented acres. 

Montgomery: We have 
to 400 acres. 

Short: Our farm consists of 220 acres. We 
have not increased the size. 

Myatt: We have 40 acres in pasture at home 
place and 50 acres in rented land to farm. 
We rent more now than we did before. 


increased our farm 


What change has there been in the amount 
of feed you buy? 


Parker: We buy nearly all of our concen- 
trates. We have experienced quite an increase 
in the amount of concentrates that we have 
had to purchase, especially since we do not 
grow as much grain as was our former practice. 

Bacon: If weather is normal, all we buy is 10 
tons protein. We usually buy some oats but 
cash wheat more than pays for the oats and 
protein. We increased our farming land along 
with increasing the herd. 

Shaw: Normally, I buy 10 tons of protein 
feed. I have never had to purchase hay or 
roughage of any kind. However, this year I will 
have to purchase at~ least 10 tons of hay be- 
cause I lost most of my first cutting by rain. 
I cannot make a comparison at this time be- 
cause I have not gone through a winter with 
this operation. 

Merkel: We buy 90 to 9% tons of concen- 
trates, 300 tons hay, and 250 tons silage. This 
is an increase in proportion to the increase of 
the herd. We have cut down on feed somewhat 


during the last few months for economy. 

Keller: With the better quality of grass silage 
and hay that we have, we feed less concentrate 
protein per cow. We buy 4 to 5 tons protein. 

Montgomery: As herd increased, more land 
was purchased and rented to produce more 
grain, hay, and pasture. Due to extreme 
drought the past three years, it has been neces- 
sary to purchase some grain. An excess of grain 
was produced this year. Normally, we purchase 
about 6 tons of soybean meal. 

Short: My herd size is just starting to in- 
crease so I have no figures on feed purchases 
as yet, but as I have harvested quite a lot of 
top-quality roughage, I plan on cutting down on 
grain and increasing hay and silage. I have 
been buying about 40 tons grain (oats and 
corn). 

Myatt: We grow all of our roughage, but 
purchase about 100 tons commercial dairy feed. 


How much help do you hire? How has this 
changed since your herd was increased? 


Parker: At present “wwe are endeavoring to 
maintain a force of six full-time employees. 
During harvest seasons we do hire around four 
part-time employees. Actually, when our herd 
was smaller, we hired more help than at pres- 
ent (with the exception of World War II days 
when it was not available in our area) due to 
the different type of farming being carried on 
at that time. 

Bacon: We now. have two full-time men as 
compared to one man previously. 

Shaw: I do not hire help. 

Merkel: We hire my father (retired) to help 
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L. H. PARKER BEN MERKEL 
Georgia California 


Going from 50 to 100 
Guernseys, they went 
from a diversified to a 
highly specialized unit. 


averaging 





J. MONTGOMER 


Tennessee 


ALFRED KELLER 


Wisconsin 


Holstein herd of 56 


Increased from 18 to 
32 registered Jerseys. 
Makes better use of 
land; adds to income. 


cows averages 475 
pounds fat. Added 10 
cows in five years. 


with care of the stock, feeding hay and silage, 
washing barn, etc. We have not hired addi- 
tional help, except during periods of putting up 
silage and other special jobs. This is the same 
as before. 

Keller: My brother Bob, my sister Betty, and 
I usually run the farm by ourselves. Since Bob 
is now in the army, we have a steady man, and 
during the harvest season, we hire extra part- 
time help. 

Montgomery: We have two full-time men be- 
sides myself. Due to increased farm mechaniza- 
tion, no extra labor has been necessary. 

Short: One man full-time in the past and one 
man full-time in the future is all I plan on. 
Part-time help is hired at silo-filling time and 
the hay is hired put into the barn for 7 cents 
per bale. 

Myatt: We have three full-time men, with 
two extra men for putting up silage and hay. 
We hire the same number now as when the 
herd was smaller; it just took less time to do 
the job. 


How much help do you get from family 
labor? 
Parker: Three of us give at least some help. 
Bacon: My wife helps with records, registra- 
tion papers, etc., but our three children are too 


compete with increased costs 


A former inseminator 
now has 71 Jerseys 
nearly 600 
pounds of butterfat. 


LLOYD BACON, Missouri's most efficient dairyma 














K. R. MYATT 
North Carolina 
His 48 registered Jer- 
seys averaged 8,500 
Ibs. milk, 440 Ibs. 
butterfat last year. 





Missouri 


Milks 35 Holsteins on 
his 220 - acre farm. 
Has averaged over 400 
lbs. fat for 7 years. 


young to be of much help. They range from 
1 month to 6 years. 

Shaw: I have a 12-year-old boy. 

Merkel: None, children are too young to be 
vf regular assistance, 

Keller: None. 

Montgomery: None on farm work, 

Short: My wife helps through rush periods 
in the barn, usually during hay-making time. 
My son, Phillip Terry, 10 years old, helps with 
odd jobs and daughter, Brenda Lea, 8, helps 
her mother with housework. 

Myatt: None. 


How are vacations and time off handled? 


Parker: Except when we are undermanned, 
we try to give each man at least one day off 
per week and one week off, with pay, per ‘year. 

Bacon: One hired hand and I do the milking; 
one milks every other Sunday. This hired man 
gets one afternoon a week off and one week's 
vacation. The other man gets one day a month 
off, no work on Sundays, and a week's vaca- 
tion. He does Sunday’s feeding on Saturdays. 

Shaw: My brother-in-law, who farms. but 
does not have a dairy, takes over. 

Merkel: I handle the whole thing alone on 
Sundays and whenever my father takes a week 
off. When I go away, we hire a friend or rela- 
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in 1955, doubled the size of 
His herd average has been over 500 Ibs. fat, 14,000 lbs. milk. 


his herd to 


D. I. PARKER, Georgia Guernsey breeder, farms 
with his son, Lewis (above) 
size of their herd during the past 


tive to come in and take over the milking. 

Keller: Vacations are more difficult to take 
now that Bob is in the service; otherwise when- 
ever one of us wants a day off, we arrange it 
to our convenience. 

Montgomery: No set plan for taking vaca- 
tions. During the slack season, the help is given 
time off. 

Short: The hired man gets time off when he 
asks for it and it is planned ahead of time. 
My wife helps during such periods. As for vaca- 
tions, I think it is a fine thing, but I have yet 
to take one. I hope to take one in the near fu- 
ture, if it can be arranged. 

Myatt: One takes off at a time. 


Why did you increase the size of yaur herd? 


Parker: It was too small in the beginning for 
efficient labor utilization; the increased number 
of persons (in family) depending upon our oper- 
ation for a livelihood; the change in our opera- 
tion from other methods of farming; and a 
more regular income than that from other farm 
enterprises tended. to encourage us to increase 
our dairy unit. 

Bacon: 1. Things we purchase have raised in 
price. 

2. Profit per cow less. 

3. Complete new milking facilities can handle 
more cows with same amount of labor. 

4. As the children get older, more family in- 
come needed. 

5. Labor costs are higher—only way to com- 
pete with such is to increase volume. 

Shaw: I can handle more cows with less work 
and with the increased size of my herd, it helps 
to pay off the investment. 

Merkel: I had to quit my work as an arti- 
ficial inserninator and since we were subject to 
the restrictions of a very.small contract (seven 
cans), we thought that if we built up to a large 
enough quantity of milk, we could make a go 
of it even with the surplus prices. We could 
see that the basic overhead expenses would not 
increase (such as rent, equipment, etc.), and 
our credit was still good. 

Keller: To keep up with the cost of living and 


increase of prices on farm equipment, to buy 
more labor-saving equipment, and to have a 
higher standard of living. 

Montgomery: To get more income, to prove 


sires, reduce average overhead cost, and to util- 
ize farm land more. efficiently. 


Short: To raise my income (due to higher 
standard of living), to get the full benefit of 
my dairy investment, and to utilize my hired 


labor more efficiently. 
Myatt: To get a more 


(Turn to page 1190) 
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They've doubled the 
seven years 


to get better use of labor and more income, 














TYPICAL PEASANT FAMILY’S HOME shows the very primitive liv- 
ing conditions found throughout the New Lands’ area of Western Si- 
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beria. The cattle and whatever other livestock they may have usually 
are housed in a lean-to or other structure attached to peasant’s home. 
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DAIRYING behind the Iron Curtain 


This firsthand 
primitive dairy program is made by 


report on Russia's 


a man who spent 36 days touring 
the rural areas of U. S. S. R. 


by Herb Plambeck 










FARMER poses with author, Herb 
in front of adobe type Russian home. 


RUSSIAN 


Plambeck 


USSIA, land of revolutions, is now in the 
midst of an agricultural and dairying 
readjustment that may answer many 

perplexing feed and food problems there. 
As a member of the first group of Amer- 
ican observers to tour farm areas behind 
the Iron Curtain, I saw much of Soviet 
dairying. Not only was our United States 
farm exchange group on dozens of collective 
farms in western Russia and in the rich 
Ukraine, but we also were in the central 
Asian sector of the U.S.S.R., and finally, in 
the last week of our 10,000-mile journey, we 
were in an area widely known for its exile 
and intrigue . . . Siberia. Even in that land 
of salt mines and slave labor, dairying has 
become a significant project as Khrushev 
and Company’s fabulous “New Lands” pro- 


The author is farm director for WHO-TV, Des Moines, 
Iowa, and was United States farm radio-TV representa- 
tive on the 36-day-long American-Russian farm exchange 
tour in the U.S.S.R 





DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE, on a West Siberian collective farm, are called Kazaks. Very poor 


gram begins to unfold in Western Siberia. 

Compared to the dairying most Hoard’s 
Dairyman readers know and practice, Rus- 
sia’s dairy program is as primitive as its 
ox teams and wooden-wheeled carts. Con- 
trasted to the many purebred or other high- 
producing herds on the green pasturelands 
of America, U.S.S.R. cattle are generally 
nondescript in appearance and very poor in 
production. 

Barns are often of crude design and con- 
struction. Dairying equipment in Russia like- 
wise is a far cry from what most successful 
United States dairymen use. Soviet women 
do virtually all of the handling, feeding, 
herding, and milking, just as they do most 
of the other work on Communist farms. 

For the most part, Russian dairy herds are 
made up of many-colored, badly-crossed crea- 
tures in which there can be little pride. 
Where pure lines have been maintained, how- 
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pasture and feed conditions prevailed throughout this entire area due to drouth conditions. 
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A COLLECTIVE FARM in the Ukraine visited = Americans. Farm 
consisted of more than 20,000 acres, was the home of 1,072 people. 


ever, the stock is largely of dual-purpose 
type. A breed of red cattle called Red 
Steppe is similar to our Milking Shorthorns. 
Black and white colored cattle, like our Hol- 
steins, were seen in some of the Soviet 
State breeding herds, but they were coarser 
boned and beefier than those we have in the 
United States. Some Brown Swiss type were 
also noted. 

Cattle described as “triple-purpose” ani- 
mals, seen on many collective farms were 
called Simenthals. They are large, very 
heavy, very rugged animals capable of doing 
field work, as well as producing milk and 
beef. Color of the Simenthals was compara- 
ble to that of Guernseys. In Siberia, we saw 
what were called Kazak cattle, also large, 
good foragers. All the major breeds are 
horned, and little dehorning is done. 

Russian agricultural policy is hard for the 
average American to comprehend. Literally 
everything in the Soviet Union is owned, 
controlled, and directed by the government. 
Not an inch of land is in the hands of those 
who must farm that land. Practically speak- 
ing, all marketing is done through the State. 
All decisions affecting Russian agriculture 
are made by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
approved by the Presidium. 


Collective farms, known as “kolkhozies,” 
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WOMAN carries milk by means of 
a shoulder yoke, still used throughout Russia. 


SIBERIAN 
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of which there are some 90,000 and which 
average 16,000 acres in size, are the govern- 
ment-directed production units. People work- 
ing on the farms get all of their instructions 
from a centralized authority. No action is 
taken without Kremlin approval. To our 
United States farm group it seemed to be 
big government at its worst, and it added 
up to a highly-inefficient farm program. 

Until recently, Communist Russia paid lit- 
tle attention to gearing its dairy production 
to its rapidly increasing human population. 
Collectivization of farms, changing govern- 
ments, purges, the life-or-death struggle of 
World War II, and all-out reconstruction 
work following in the wake of the war, all 
have contributed to the uncertainty of So- 
viet Agriculture. Dairy cattle, and all So- 
viet dairying programs, were given little 
thought in the early five-year plans, or 
when all Russian farm lands were taken over 
by ihe all-powerful, “all-wise,”’ State. 

Authentic: figures on any phase of Rus- 
sia’s economy are hard to ascertain. Espe- 
cially is this true of their agriculture, which 
has had comparatively little interest from 
Kremlin leaders until the past two years. 
Dairying, like most every other segment of 
Soviet farming, has had a rough time. In 
fact cattle numbers in Russia were drasti- 
cally reduced when the Communists started 
liquidating the Kulaks, as land owners were 
known, in the late 1920's. 


Dairy cattle numbers up .. . 


According to the best information we could 
gather, some 68 million head of cattle were 
on Russian farms just before collectivization 
started about 30 years ago. Disheartened 
by the loss of their lands, peasant farmers 
who survived the bloody purges virtually 
gave up whatever stock breeding programs 
they had. As a consequence, in the four-year 
period between 1929 and 1933, cattle num- 
bers were reduced at least 30 million head. 

By the time World War II broke out, 
Stalin, through the second and third five- 
year plans, had been able to achieve a sub- 
stantial build-up in cattle numbers again, 
with an estimated 50 million or more head 
on Russian kolkhozies by 1940. Then when 
the Nazis stormed over Soviet farmlands in 
the next two years, millions of cattle were 
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Farm managers and dairymaids take pride in their stock and produc- 
tion which is being stepped up to provide more dairy foods for children. 


again slaughtered or were left to die as the 
“Scorched Earth” policy took effect. By the 
end of the war, Russia had suffered a tre- 
mendous loss in human and livestock life. 
Since 1945, the cattle buildup has again 
been underway. Today, total cattle numbers 
in Russia are believed to be at 65 million 
head or more, close to the all-time 1929 high. 
This compares to the estimated 95 million 
cattle and calves on United States farms. 
The constant and continuing demand to 
provide more food, feed, and fiber is now 
making itself felt behind the Iron Curtain. 
An estimated 3,000,000 babies are now being 
born annually in Russia, and total U.S.S.R. 
population now is believed to number around 
210,000,000 persons, the highest it has ever 


been . . . compared to 168,000,000 in our own 
United States. 
Khrushev, Bulganin, and other Red lead- 


ers have started to realize that the people 
of Russia are beginning to assert demands 
for more abundant living. This is one of the 
factors in Russia’s current dairy revolution. 
More emphasis is being placed on higher 
production. Better breeding stock is being 
advocated. Artificial insemination has been 
practiced in Russia since 1906 and is now 
coming into its own on Soviet dairy farms. 
Estimates place the artificially-inseminated 
cattle in Russia at between 35 per cent and 
40 per cent of the total. Sanitation in dairy 
production is being stressed. Refrigeration 
is being given consideration, although up to 
now, little has been done on that score. 

Heading up current dairy improvement 
work in the U.S.S.R. are the breeding ex- 
perts on State Farms, of which there are 
some 5,000 in Russia, and “zo-technicians,” 
who might be likened to United States coun- 
ty agricultural agents. Zo-technicians head- 
quarter at what is known as the Machine 
Tractor Stations (M.T.S.). On the average, 
there is about one M.T.S. for every 10 Col- 
lective Farms. 


Women play leading roles .. . 


Women often hold key positions in Soviet 
livestock improvement. One of the best 
herds we saw was developed by a stocky, 
dark-complexioned, masculine-appearing wom- 
an who had been in charge of the Ukrainian 
State Dairy Breeding (Turn to page 1194) 
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REGULATOR controls amount of generator 


charge Mechanic should repair this part, 


CLEAN battery top with baking soda and 


water. Rinse with clear water and dry top. 


CLAMPS and terminals should be cleaned, 
Steel wool will brighten battery terminals, 


soon be dead, 


rosion. The cable clamps should be kept tight. 


Use no crank... 
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keep your battery up 


You won't need to crank the trac- 
tor if you are up on battery care. 
It’s easy to add a year of life to 
your tractor battery. 


the switch or is it a grinding gamble 

whether it will start at all? A battery 
that’s just about half ready to co the job 
is often a quitter. 

That self starter isn’t worth 2 cents with- 
out a good battery to go with it. Yet, that’s 
what happens when the battery is neglected. 
Good battery care is easy and will pay off 
in quick starts. Store the crank and save 
your back by boning up on battery care. 

During the busy season the liquid level of 
the battery should be inspected once a week. 
Never allow the liquid level to fall below 
the top of the plates. If even part of the 
plates are dry, the battery will be weak- 
ened and its life will be shortened. 

The liquid in a battery is made up of acid 
and water. The water gradually evaporates 
and must be replaced. The acid remains in 
the battery unless it is lost by spilling. 

Should you spill some liquid from a bat- 
tery, have the acid replaced at a battery 
shop. The acid that was lost must be re- 
placed if battery is to give good service. 

Keep the liquid level in the battery 1/4 to 
3/8 of an inch above the plates by adding 
water when it is needed. Many batteries 
have a star or circle at the proper liquid 
level. Adding water to the battery at regu- 
lar intervals is the most important part of 
battery care. 

Battery manufacturers generally recom- 
mend that you use distilled water. However, 
this is often difficult for a farmer to obtain. 
Rain water will do just as well, if you catch 
the water in one of Mom’s china or earthen- 
ware bowls and store the water in glass 
jugs. Melted clean snow and water from 
defrosting the refrigerator are also all right. 

Avoid the use of water that contains dirt 
or is high in mineral content. These will 
reduce battery power and shorten its life. 


‘the your tractor start at the touch of 


The author is an agricultural engineer with the Uni- 
versity of Lilinols. 


by J. A. Weber 


But keep this fact in mind—it’s better to 
add any kind of water than to let the bat- 
tery run dry. 

If the top of the battery is dirty, some 
electricity will leak between the terminals 
and the battery will gradually discharge. To 
clean the battery, remove the cables and use 
a stiff bristle brush to take off dust and 
dirt. Always loosen cable clamps from the 
terminals by wedging a screwdriver between 
the lugs. Never pry on a battery terminal. 

If a cable clamp is downright stubborn 
about loosening up, borrow a clamp puller 
from your local shop. 

Wash the top of the battery with a solu- 
tion of 4% pound of baking soda mixed with 
a quart of water. Make sure that none of 
this cleaning solution enters the battery. 
Rinse with clear water. 

Make sure that the holes in the filler caps 
are open. A little steel wool does a good 
job of brightening up battery terminals. 
Before reconnecting the cables, clean the 
clamps and terminals and coat them with 
vaseline or gun grease. 

Jolting is hard on a battery. It will cause 
the plates and separators to loosen and you 
will be buying a new battery long before it 
should be necessary. Make sure that the bat- 
tery is held snugly in place. Don’t tighten 
hold downs too much, for this will cause 
the battery case to change shape. 

Keeping the battery fully charged not only 
adds to its life but makes it available for 
quick, easy starting. This is especially true 
in the winter time. 

Did you know that even though it is fully 
charged, a battery can only put out 40 per 
cent as much cranking power at 0 degrees 
as it can in midsummer? And on a cold 
morning like that the engine takes about 2 
times as much cranking power. 

Keep the battery fully charged, both for 
easy starting and to avoid freezing. A bat- 
tery that is nearly discharged will freeze in 
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COAT terminals with grease to prevent cor- BATTERY is held snugly in place. If the 
hold downs are too tight, case is damaged. 
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cold weather. When this happens 
the case cracks and the battery 
is ruined. If you have a hydrom- 
eter you can check your battery 
to determine its state of charge. 


Check charge in battery ... 











Hydrometer State of Battery 
reading charge freezes at 
1.280 Full 90 below 0 
1.220 Half 16 below O 


1.150 Discharged 19 above 0 





When self-propelled combines or 
pickers are put in storage, their 
batteries should be removed and 
put in a cool place where the 
temperature will remain above 
freezing. 

Batteries should have adequate 
water and be fully charged before 
they are stored. Since batteries 
will gradually discharge whether 
they are used or not, it is well to 
check them with a hydrometer 
every 30 days. Recharge batteries 
that have less than half charge. 


Buy a new battery .. . 


A battery will last from 2 to 5 
years, depending on its use and 
care, When the tractor battery is 
weak and will not take charge, 
it’s time to purchase 4 new one. 
Or do you hand the battery down 
from car to true’ to tractor? 

A  hand-me-duwn battery may 
be good enough on a tractor that 
is used only in warm weather. 
However, for tractors that must 
be ready to go the year around, 
this practice is sure to give you 
poor starting on cold mornings. 

Many tractor manuals specify 
the size and minimum capacity of 
the battery you should buy for 
replacement. 

Most battery manufacturers 
build a rugged battery especially 
for tractors. This type will stand 
up better under vibration. 


Keep generator charging .. . 


The charging rate on your 
tractor generator is probably con- 
trolled in one of two ways, (1) 
either there is a high and low 
charging rate that you can con- 
trol with the light or ignition 
switch, or (2) the tractor is 
equipped with a regulator which 
automatically adjusts the charging 
rate to the needs of the battery. 

If your tractor has a_ switch 
for controlling charging rate, use 
the low rate at all times when 
the tractor is used steadily like 
for plowing, discing, or planting. 
Use the high rate only to bring 
up the charge on a low battery. 
An occasional hydrometer reading 
will help you to determine which 
rate to use. 


Check the regulator .. . 


Most of the new models are 
equipped with automatic regu- 
lators. To make a rough check 
of regulator operation, turn en- 
gine over with starter, with 
switch off for about 10 seconds. 
Then start tractor and run engine 
at about two-thirds of full speed. 

The ammeter should first show 
high charge and then taper off 
as the battery comes up to 
charge. If the regulator does not 
seem to be working right or if 
your battery won't stay charged 
under normal conditions, it’s a 
good idea to have a qualified me- 
chanic check the regulator. Never 
try to adjust a regulator yourself. 

The life of your tractor battery 
is in your hands. Add water 
when it is needed and keep the 
battery in a state of full charge. 

Remember your battery is like 
your bank account. It is only a 
place to store electricity, You can- 
not take more out of it than the 
generator puts in. THE END 











New germ-starving drug 


controls stubb 


Nitrofurazone in Pen-FZ, 

plus good management, prevents 
losses even where “wonder drugs” 
have lost their punch 


If mastitis is a problem in your herd, there’s 
new help at hand... even for stubborn cases. 

It’s Dr. Hess Pen-FZ — a new treatment that 
controls mastitis quickly — and gets your cows 
back in the milking line fast — for full, profit- 
able milk production. 

Pen-FZ combines a revolutionary new drug 
and low-level penicillin. This new drug is nitro- 
furazone...a member of the powerful nitrofuran 
family ...a proven germ killer. 

Nitrofurazone is a man-made chemical that’s 
friendly to udder tissue, but upsets a germ’s life 
cycle. Makes germs starve themselves to death 
... fast. It kills the four kinds of bacteria which 
most commonly cause mastitis today. No re 
sistant strains to cause trouble. 

Low-level penicillin teams up with nitrofura- 
zone for a synergistic effect. That means the two 





SPECIAL EARLY-SEASON OFFER 


Your Dr. Hess dealer is offering for a limited time 
2 full-size tubes of Pen-FZ free with your purchase 
of 10 at the regular price. See for yourself the ben- . 
efits of this revolutionary combination of mastitis- 
fighters in Pen-FZ. 


those lifesaving... 


miteofuranns 





germ killers that lost . . . from 


orn mastitis 


drugs together provide more total germ killing 
power than the sum of both when used separately. 

This combination of the two drugs working 
together makes Pen-FZ a powerful treatment. 
Rewards you for your care and management... 
helps control mastitis more effectively than 
ever before! 

Satisfaction is guaranteed when you use Pen- 
FZ according to directions. That’s additional 
proof the scientists at Hess & Clark have a 
proven product — able to help you even with 


stubborn cases. 





Look to Dr. Hess products 
for animal health 














Warfarat with new APL proves a 
deadly temptation to rats 


Now even bait-shy rats are attracted to Dr. Hess 
Warfarat with the new APL (Animal Protein 
Lure). Warfarat's a ready-to-use bait with time- 
tested warfarin guaranteed to control rats when 
used as directed 


Dr. Hess Calf Scour Tabs 


An easy-to-use treatment that does 2 jobs — 
knocks out scours and guards against pneumonia. 
Contains streptomycin and sulfathiazole for 2- 
way effectiveness. Helps head off complications. 


Gives more results for less money 


Dr. Hess Udder Ointment 


A healing, soothing ointment with softening lan 

olin base. Speeds the healing of scratches, cuts, 

sores and bruises. Stays soft and easy to apply 
. even in coldest weather 


Dr. Hess POL dehorns painlessly 


A safe, easy-to-use liquid. Forms a tough, pliable 
coating over horn buttons . Stops their growth 
forever. One bottle treats 10 to 12 calves 
costs just 10 cents a head 


Dr. Hess SKP fights scours 


SKP is a fast-acting treatment that stops calf 
scours. Given as a drench mixed with water 

at a time when calves need extra liquids. One 
pint usually saves a calf. 





HESS & CLARK inc. 


Ashiand, Ohio 


PC-4-2 
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“We bought two 


because: The way Ze 
costs, we figure it will 





good investment for any 
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500 gal. Zero Bulk Milk Tanks 


ro is increasing our profits and cutting our 
poy for itself in 3 years. Thet’s a mighty 
dairyman. And our two Zero tanks ore se 


well-built, they'll give us trouble-free service for years te come.” 


. 





soys T. A. Burgeson, Jr., Burgeson Farm, Grandview, Mo. 
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“Just like su 
through a st 


@ Completely eliminates milk 
pouring into tank 
@ Completely eliminates milk 


pail lifting 
@ Strains the milk as the vacuum 
lifts it into the tank 


@ Takes milk into tanks faster than 
3 gravity fed strainers 

@ Lessens the chance for outside 
and human contamination 


You should buy a ZERO TANK for 


your future is i 


STOP LIFTING 
—4 heavy milk pails 





cking milk 
raw” 





@ Fits any milk pail 
@ The rapid cooling under 


refrigerated vacuum causes milk 


to give off animal heat and 
odors through agitation while 
being cooled 

@ By meter test, at least 10% 
saving in electricity, when using 
Super Strainer on Zero 
Vacuum Tank 


n vacuum milking 


ONLY with a vacuum tank can 


BS 
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Use it as a Povur-in 


~£. 2. 
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Super Strainer 





Direct Cow-To-Tank Milking 


$C S SALES CORP. < 
621- L Duncan Ave. Washington, Mo. 


you milk all these ways 


You can’ start your vacuum milking 
system by using your Zero Bulk Tank 
as a POUR-IN. 


Then when you get tired of lifting 
and pouring milk, take the next step 
to easier milking with a ZERO SUPER 
STRAINER — “Just like sucking milk 
through a straw.” 


The final step in your vacuum milking 
system is DIRECT COW-TO-TANK 
MILKING UNDER VACUUM, the most 
advanced milking method known 
today. 









POWER IS UP IN FORD TRACTORS 
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Yes, in 9 years Ford Tractor power has more than doubled. That's why 
new Ford Tractors are a powerful buy—yet easy on your pocketbook. 


Eleven models to choose from. See them . . 





. try them. Watch the work fly! 
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by N. N. Allen 


Young cows are often underfed 


Young cows need feed for continued growth as well 
as production. It will pay you to keep them growing. 


to freshen. We have been 
feeding her well because we 
know that it is important that she 
should grow rapidly and reach a 
good size before coming into milk. 

Tomorrow she freshens and joins 
the milking herd. We know that 
she must now be fed enough nu- 
trients to maintain her body and 
to provide the building material 
for the milk she produces. But too 
often we forget that she is still 
just as much a growing heifer as 
she was before she calved. 

Let’s suppose she is a 2-year-old 
Holstein. She will probably weigh 
about 1,100 pounds. As she contin- 
ues developing into an adult cow, 
she should grow at the rate of 
about a third to a half of a pound 
per day, even though she is milking. 

With her second calf, she should 
gain from a fourth to a third of a 
pound daily, and even with her 
third calf she must do from a pound 
to a pound and a half of growing 
per week. She is not fully grown 
until she is 5 years or older. 

Most dairymen follow some sim- 
ple thumb rule for the amount of 
grain the cows get. These rules 
are based on the amount of milk 
the cow gives. They fit the needs 
of the mature cows pretty closely, 
but do not take care of the needs 
for growth of the young milkers 

How serious is this? How many 
heifers will there be in the average 
herd? Take a look at your own 
herd. How many of the milkers 
are under 5 years of age? 


"Tet we have a heifer ready 


If growth is forgotten .. . 


In most herds we will find that 
the growing animals make up over 
half of those milked. Consequently, 
if we forget to allow for growth 
in our feeding plan, a good share 
of the herd will be underfed. 

Suppose we feed a heifer just 
enough to maintain her body and 
to furnish the nutrients needed for 
her milk production, and forget 
her growth needs. Will she stop 
growing? No, she will not stop 
growing; she will compromise by 
growing more slowly than she 
should, but she will grow. 

Where will she get the nutrients 
for even this reduced growth? She 
will compromise in her milk pro- 
duction, too, cutting down enough 
to make up for the feed that goes 
into the growth. 

These heifers will probably dry 
off sooner than they should, and 
they may pick up some of the 
growth while dry. Also, an animal 
that is not fed enough to grow 
normally will partially compensate 
by continuing to grow to a greater 
age, and she may eventually be- 
come just about as big a cow as 
if she had been fed better. Mean- 
while, however, she has not been 
producing milk as profitably as if 
she had been fed to take care of 
her full needs. The extra feed al- 
lowed for growth will usually pay 
dividends in the milk pail. 


We might feed a heifer so that 
her frame grows to her full ca- 


pacity for growing by feeding a 
ration well balanced with energy, 
protein, and minerals in just the 
right amount. By feeding still more 
of the same feed, her daily gain 
would increase, but the added gain 
would be fat. 

Heifers should be kept in good, 
thrifty condition, but nothing is 
gained by trying to keep them in 
too high condition. As a matter of 
fact, too much fat may actually 
interfere with the normal develop- 
ment of the udder and reduce the 
milk production. We seldom find a 
herd where the young cows are fed 
too much. But we can get good 
milk production and still keep them 
growing. Good roughages can con- 
tribute a large share of the nutri- 
ents, but the growing cows will 
need a heavier allowance of grain 
to help out as compared to the 
mature cows. 


Allow for growth needs .. . 


This does not mean that we must 
abandon the thumb rules which 
are so helpful in planning the feed- 
ing of the grain. They can still be 
the starting point. 

We know that they have to be 
backed up by some judgment and 
cow sense, even for the mature ani- 
mals, since individual cows differ 
in their needs. Also, some cows 
can handle larger amounts of 
rougnage than others, which means 
they will not need as much grain. 

For a 2-year-old of the larger 
breeds, four to five pounds of ex- 
tra feed is needed to allow for good 
growth. A 3-year-old needs three 
to four pounds, and a 4-year-old 
needs two to three pounds. The 
smaller breeds will need about a 


pound a day less than _ these 
amouats as extra grain allowance 
for growth. 


If the roughages are of very high 
quality, it will not take as much 
grain. A good herdsman will watch 
the heifers closely. He can tell 
when they are coming along prop- 
erly and growing as they should, 
and he will shade the grain allow- 
ance accordingly. 

Young cows can grow well and 
produce well at the same time, but 
they cannot do it unless they are 
well fed. In too raany cases, they 
struggle along on scanty feeding, 
trying to grow and trying to milk, 
but unable to do a good job of 
either. 








“— represent 40 financially em- 
barrassed dairy cows.” 
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Here is Newness for the Sake of Greatness — 


[lewest Buick Yet 


es the automobile industry’s great tradition of introducing 
annual new car models, Buick has contributed more than its 
share over the years. 

But the 1957 Buicks go beyond that—to a newness vastly more 
than tradition alone demands. 

For these are cars totally ngw in the literal sense — and wholly 
different in control and obedience from anything you have ever 
known before. 


They are new in ways you can see. 

In new bodies..In new windshields. In new silhouette lines. 

In new bumpers, new hoods, new roof lines, new safety-padded 
instrument panels, new controls, new safety steering wheels, 
new color-mating of inter‘ors with exteriors. 

They are new in ways you can feel. 


In the action of an advanced new Variable Pitch Dynaflow*— 
instant Dynaflow — so responsive, so full-torque, so smoothly 
flexible in “Drive” that the need for “Low” has been practically 
eliminated. - 


In an answer of brilliant new V8 engines—snugged lower in the 
hip-high hoods of these sleek cars, yét sized to a 364-cubic-inch 


displacement for an all-time high in horsepower and compression. 


In the spectacular surety of a new ride, a new handling, a new 
braking, a new steering. 

And each of these spanking-bright "57 Buicks ~ RoapMastTer, 
Super, CENTURY, SPECIAL, and a new Caballero—is new in other 
things to delight you, thrill you, sparkle your eyes. 


Just go see them—now on display at your Buick dealer’s—and 
discover all that’s new in the newest new Buick ever built. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 










1957 Buick 
Now on Display 
at jour Buick Dealers 


Ph 
en better Sutomobiles are buils Buick will build th 
them 





*New Advenced Variable Pitch Dynaflow is the only Dynaflow Buick builds today. It is 


standerd on Roadmaster, Super and Cuntury—optional at modest exira cost on the Special 
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Make it a 
ge very merry 
Christmas... 
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R. J. Reynoids Tobacco Co... 
W inetom-Seiem. North Carolina 


Prince Albect 


to the pipe smoker and roll-your-owner on your list 


Cool and comfortable in a pipe . . . easy rolling, 
naturally tasty in a makin’s cigarette. Prince 
Albert is the perfect Christmas gift for your men. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 


YOUR OWN BREED ; 
on your stationery | get Wire Winder 


tractor power and speed. Heavy 

















We print stationery for thousands of juty slip clutch Keeps wire 
breeders all over the U.S.A Distinctive tight. Collapsible spool. Very low 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your cost. Write for FREE literature 
wn breed for you to choose from Write Dept. A-18. 





for stationery circular today 







MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO 
Seuth 
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What is the 
Miller Amendment? 


A raw agricultural commodity shall not move in 
interstate commerce with residues of chemical 
pesticides in excess of tolerances established. 


Wine is the Miller Amend- 
ment and what does it mean 
to the dairyman, livestock 

producer, and general farmer? 
Referred to commonly as the Mil- 

ler Pesticide Chemicals Amendment 
to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act of 1538, it was enacted 
into law by Congress in 1954 and 

became effective on July 22, 1956. 
It provides that a raw agricul- 

tural commodity (including milk, 

hay, and livestock) shall not move 

in interstate commerce if it bears a 

residue of a pesticide (insecticide, 

fungicide or herbicide) in excess of 
tolerances established by the federal 
government. Violation of the act 
may result in condemnation of the 
commodity and other legal action. 
Dr. George C. Decker, entomolo- 
gist of the Illinois Natural History 

Survey at Urbana, views the Miller 

Amendment as a safeguard against 

improper use of the many pesticides 

developed in the past decade. 


Safeguards public .. . 


“While insecticides have been 
used for many years with no de- 
tectable adverse effects on public 
health, the new federal legislation 
was enacted as a safeguard against 
any possible gross misuse of insecti- 
cides and other pesticides to assure 
the American public a continued 
adequate supply of wholesome food,” 
Dr. Decker states. 

“Fruit and vegetable growers 
have been conscious of residue prob- 
lems for a number of years, and 
they have come to recognize the 
value and necessity of using pesti- 
cides with proper precautions arid 
in conformity with instructions on 
the labels. 

“That these requirernents apply 
also to milk and other animal prod- 
ucts may come as somewhat of a 
surprise to farmers who have not 
followed current legislation. 

“Since a farmer may not know in 
advance the ultimate disposition of 
a particular crop or commodity, it 
would be wise to consider that it 
might move in interstate commerce.” 

Because the law is based on care- 
ful scientific research and is de- 
signed to protect the health of fel- 
low human beings, many farmers 
have decided to meet its require- 
ments even though their products 
do not move in interstate commerce. 

To the dairyman, the Miller 
Amendment may present some spe- 
cial problems. Officials of the 
United States Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, charged with enforcing 
the Miller Amendment, are quick to 
point out that the historic policy of 
the administration is that “milk 
shall not contain | added poisonous 
chemicals,” which include pesticide 
residues. 

Winton B. Rankin, assistant to 
the commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration, explained the 


The author is editor of publications 
for the Lllinois Natural History Survey. 


by James S. Ayars 








DR. G. C. DECKER, views the 
amendment as a safeguard against 
the improper uses of pesticides. 





attitude of his agency before a 
livestock conference in Utah last 
March, 


No poison in milk . . . 


“Today this policy, that there 
shall be no residues in milk, is being 
subjected to searching scrutiny,” he 
Said. “Agricultural authorities and 
pesticide manufacturers are asking 
whether it is necessary. We in the 
Food and Drug Administration 
(F.D.A.) are quite willing to recon- 
sider the traditional policy in _ the 
light of current facts. 

“Let us consider the basic reason 
for keeping poisons out of milk. 
Milk is a unique food. It is the 
principal article of diet for infants 
and many invalids, groups of people 
unable to resist stresses with which 
normal children or adults can cope. 

“I know there are scientists in- 
side the Government and outside it 
who have grave reservations about 
the advisability of tolerating any 
added poisons in milk on the basis 
of available pharmacological data. 
Certainly if F.D.A.’s traditional poli- 
cy, ‘There shall be no added poisons 
in milk,’ were to be changed, the 
change should come only after the 
most careful consideration of all 
available facts by competent scien- 
tists in the fields of pharmacology, 
medicine, and health.” 

Pesticide residues get into the 
milk of a cow in one or both of 
two ways—through her hide or 
through her mouth. She is sprayed 
with a chlorinated hydrocarbon: or 
other insecticide which penetrates 
her hide, is absorbed in her blood 
stream, and is later deposited in her 
milk. Or she eats forage that has 
been sprayed with an insecticide 
which, changed or unchanged, en- 
ters her blood stream and is de- 
posited in her milk. 

In one case cited by Rankin, en- 
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silage containing about 100 parts 
per million of DDT, a chlorinated 
hydrocarbon, was fed to a herd of 
milk cows; the milk from this herd 
showed over 10 parts per million 
of DDT. 


Check roughage for cows .. . 


“We realize that DDT is the 
pesticide of choice for control of 
corn borer,” Rankin said. “We 
realize that, until more acceptable 
pesticides are recommended for corn 
borer control, farmers need to use 
the pesticide on some corn. But 
they don’t need to feed the treated 
corn to milk cows. 

“For the next growing season, 
we think the answer to the DDT 
in milk problem is a_ vigorous 
educational program warning farm- 
ers not to feed treated forage to 
dairy animals. 

“It may be that the only satis- 
factory answer to this problem is to 
use some pesticide that is practical 
for corn borer control and that may 
be consumed by dairy animals with- 
out contributing residues to milk.” 

The beef producer, as well as the 
dairyman, is affected by the Miller 
Amendment, but not so critically. 
Non-milking animals that are 
sprayed with chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons, or that are fed on forage re- 
cently sprayed with these chemicals, 
may store these poisons in the fat 
of their bodies. 

“We are prepared to establish 
tolerances for residues of chlorinat- 
ed hydrocarbons in meat fat,” Ran- 
kin told his Utah audience. “Meat 
is not in the unique class of milk. 
It is comparable with fruits and 
vegetables in our thinking about 
spray residues.” 

Tolerances for spray residues on 
fruits and vegetables have already 
been established. 

The interstate shipper of hay and 


other forage is affected by the Mil- 
ler Amendment as surely as is the 
dairyman. He violates the act if 
such forage bears an _ insecticide 
residue in excess of, or not covered 
by, an established tolerance. 

“When forage moves in interstate 
commerce, it may go to dairy 
farms or to beef farms,” Rankin 
pcinted out. “The shipper and the 
government often do not know 
what its ultimate use will be. When 
the buyer receives forage he does 
not know what pesticide treatment 
it has been subjected to. Forage 
moving in_ interstate commerce 
must be regarded as potential feed 
for dairy animals.” 

To the dairyman, beef producer, 
or general farmer faced with insecti- 
cide problems and a score or more 
of insecticides, the situation is not 
really so mystifying as it seems, 
Dr. Decker believes. 

All of the insecticides and other 
pesticides sold in interstate com- 
merce have been thoroughly tested 
and carefully labeled. Their charac- 
teristics and proper uses are known. 
Labels on the packages tell where, 
when, and in what amounts they 
can be safely used. A careful read- 
ing of labels will do much to clari- 
fy the situation. 

Pesticides vary greatly in the 
length of time they will remain 
harmful to warm-blooded animals. 
Forage plants sprayed with some 
insecticides can be safely fed to 
cattle almost immediately; plants 
sprayed with others cannot safely 
be fed for three weeks, or six 
months, or a year or more. 


Meet tolerance ... 


“Tolerances for most of the pesti- 
cides in common use on many crops 
have been established,” says Dr. 
Decker. “If a farmer carefully fol- 
lows instructions and precautions 


on the labels, he can be reasonably 
certain that the residues on his 
commodities at harvest time will 
meet tolerance requirements.” 


To dairymen, the Illinois Natural 
History Survey entomologist gives 
this advice: “Don't treat forage 
plants that are going to be fed to 
dairy cattle unless the plants can 
be treated at a time and in a way 
that will leave no residues when 
they are harvested or fed. Choose 
the right insecticide for the situa- 
tion involved. Then use that in- 
secticide in the right amounts and 
at the right time.” 

Necessary information can be ob- 
tained from the labels on the in- 
secticide packages or from the agri- 
cultural extension service or a state 
experiment station. 





Changes recommended 
in New York market 


Regulation of milk prices in “non- 
order” areas of Upstate New York, 
with prices on a par with the New 
York City milkshed, is desirable 
and inevitable according to a Cor- 
nell University economist. Profes- 
sor Robert Story declares that a 
part of milk supplies within a pro- 
duction area cannot be effectively 
regulated if the other part remains 
unregulated. 

Professor Story noted that under 
regulation, the “depressing effect 
on prices due to the practice of 
moving excess supplies into the 
New York market would be elimi- 
nated. Order regulation would 
then become more effective.” 

Most producers, he said, in Up- 
state markets ‘and those supplying 
the New York market) would re- 
ceive “somewhat higher prices. 
Many Upstate handlers would have 
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to pay a higher price for fluid milk; 
retail milk prices would go up in 
some Upstate markets,” he said. 

Discussing types of regulation, 
Professor Story said “the long run 
advantages of including Upstate 
markets under one order outweigh 
the advantages of separate orders 
in each market.” 

He explained that the “lack of 
progress in obtaining separate state 
orders, the presence of interstate 
milk in some markets, the problem 
of coordinating the separate orders, 
and the uneconomic movement of 
milk that would result, make a 
single order the preferable form of 
regulation. 

“With one order,” he said, “all 
dealers in each market would be 
required to pay the same minimum 
price for milk in each classifica- 
tion. The class prices paid by deal- 
ers in Upstate markets would be 
the same as the price paid in the 
same location by New York mar- 
ket handlers. 

“Essentially all producers in the 
production area wouid share pro- 
portionally in the fluid milk sales 
and in the surplus burden,” the 
professor added. 


“The surplus milk problem can- 
not be solved if each Upstate and 
Northeastern market erects bar- 
riers to exclude excess milk and 
forces the lion’s share of the sur- 
plus into the New York market,” 
the economist declared 

“Individual markets can avoid 
the surplus in this manner and tem- 
porarily obtain higher prices, but 
the basic problem is worsened 
rather than solved. 

“Continued accumulation of sur- 
plus milk in the New York market 
can lead to the breakdown of all 
order regulation in the Northeast,” 
he declared. 
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These “‘firsts’’ 
show you why 








ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


BULK COOLERS 


give you the most for 
your farm tank dollar! 


..to design a cold wall tank ex- 


Mojonnier was: 
clusively for tarm use (1944). 


..to strain warm milk from the sec- 
ond milking directly into cold 
mitk from previous milking. 
Proven practical at University of 
idaho, Moscow, idaho (1947). 


...to Install a bulk route 100% 
equipped with cold wall tanks. 
Edisto Farms Dairy, Columbia, 
S. C. (1949-1950). 


«to install a 100% skip-day pick- 
up route. Swaner Farms Dairy, 
iowa City, ta. (1951). 


+. with the tull-tlooded Freon re- 
trigeration system proved so 
successtul tor cooling milk. 





“firete"’ mean experience, and you get the full benefit of this pioneering 
manufacturing experience through the many, important Mojonnier Bulk 
Cooler features—features not found in any other tank! 





Responsibility. 40 years of producing the finest in refrigerated and other 
processing equipment for the Dairy Industry has earned Mojonnier a repu- 
tation second to none for service and product dependability .. . that’s why 
dairymen expect complete satisfaction and trouble-free operation from 
Mojonnier Standard or Vacuum Bulk Coolers for years to come. 











All the exclusive profit-saving, labor-saving features of both Mojonnier 
Standard (pour-in) and Vacuum (pipe line) Bulk Coolers are in Bulletin 340-22. 
Send for your free copy today. 

Write: MOJONNIER BROS. CO., Dept. #09, 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 









STANDARD 
BULK COOLERS 
12 Sizes 
—100 thru 
1500 ga! 
capacities 
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Evans 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


heads 


Brown Swiss Association 


Slight increase in registrations; foreign demand 
for cattle strong; Imperial Sale averages $1,252. 


ORE than 200 Brown Swiss 
M breeders and friends attend- 

ed the 76th annual meeting 
of the Brown Swiss Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Association November 8. Beau- 
tiful Lake Lawn Lodge, Delavan, 
Wis., provided a friendly atmos- 
phere for the meeting. 

Despite some spirited floor dis- 
cussion on what constitutes an ac- 
tive member, which resulted in 
Willard Evans, long-time breeder 
from Waukesha, Wis., being elect- 
ed president of the association to 
succeed Allen Alfred, Vt., there was 
little business transacted. Although 
the nominating committce had 
placed Alfred’s mame be‘‘ore the 
membership as a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself, he was declared in- 
eligible for re-election due to the 
fact his large Brown Swiss herd 
was dispersed last summer. 


The only other floor discussion 
was prompted by the change in R. 
O. P. testing rules which throws 
out the 45-day period in which 
cows on 2x previously could be 
milked three times daily. It was 
the opinion of Lester Sawyer, of 
HyCrest Farms, Mass., that all pre- 
vious honor roll records made on 
2x should be frozen. No official 
action was taken. 

Under “new business” John Os- 
ter of Ostval Farms, Wis., suggest- 
ed the board consider using more 
money to promote Brown Swiss in 
this country, particularly in the 
southern states. A motion was 
passed which provides the president 
shall appoint a committee on by- 
laws to study the by-laws of the 
association. 


Finances sound .. . 


In his annual report to the mem- 
bership, President Alfred stated 
the finances of the association were 
sound, with more than $125,000 in 
the investment fund. Even though 
disbursements during the year ex- 
ceeded receipts by some $3,000, the 
association’s net worth increased 
by $5,700. 

Alfred also commented on the 
excellent foreign demand for Brown 
Swiss cattle, the breed having larg- 
er export sales to Cuba than any 
other breed. He predicted Cuba 
would develop into a distribution 
center for Central and South Amer- 
ica. He did caution the members 
against decreasing the size and 
strength of the cattle too far. He 
also asked that every breeder be 
more mindful of the quality of 
dairy products he produces. 

Secretary Fred S. Idtse’s annual 
report showed 22,059 registrations 
and 15,122 transfers for the year, 
an increase of 1.8 per cent in reg- 
istrations and 1.3 per cent in trans- 
fers. Bull registrations continued 
to decrease, 1 bull registered for 
every 6 females, compared to the 
previous year’s ratio of 1:5.5. 

The 325 breeders having 8,404 
cows on herd test showed a slight 
decrease from the previous year. 
There were 47 breeders with 498 
cows on R. O. P. During the year 
80 new members were added, bring- 
ing the total active members to 
2,463. 

In addition to Evans, who was a 


member of the board of directors, 
the following officers were elected: 
Christ Schlunegger, Portland, Ore., 
vice-president; Vernon Spencer, 
Wixom, Mich.; and Harry Tonn, 
Hillsboro, North Dak., directors (all 
succeeding themselves); Charles 
Choate, Winona, Minn., was elected 
to fill the unexpired term of Evans 
in the Wisconsin-Minnesota area. 

One of the highlights of the 
meeting was a panel discussion on 
the subject, “Feeding for more eco- 
nomical milk production”. Modera- 
tor was Professor F. W. Atkeson, 
Kansas State College. Panel mem- 
bers included Dr. Gus Bohstedt, 
University of Wisconsin; Chuck Van 
Landuyt, North Repelmar Farm, 
Mo.; and Wilbur Harris, Gotfred- 
scn Farm, Mich. 

The Ira Inman Trophies were 
awarded to Mr. N. E. Leep, Lowell, 
Ind., and Jake and Howard Voe- 
geli, Monticello, Wis. Mr. Leep 
won the trophy which is awarded 
to the owner of the cow which 
completed the highest 365-day, 2x 
mature equivalent record during 
the year. His cow, Gypsy F. Wal- 
lace’s Gertrude completed her offi- 
cial record with a mature equiva- 
lent of 32,886.5 pounds of milk, 
1,424.5 pounds of butterfat. 

Voegelis’ won the Herd Improve- 
ment Trophy, which is awarded on 
a point system for the herd that 
makes the most advancement dur- 
ing the year with a total score of 
925 points. 


“Masterpiece” brings $17,600 


The second highest price ever 
paid for a Brown Swiss bull at pub- 
lic auction was paid at the Imperial 
Sale on the day following the an- 
nual meeting. The bull, Lee’s Hill 
Masterpiece M, consigned by Nor- 
vic Farm, Lake Mills, Wis., was 
purchased by The Minister of Ag- 
riculture Office, Bogota, Colombia, 
for the Colombian Government for 
$17,600. This price was exceeded 
only by that paid for Colonel Harry 
of J. B., that brought $23,500 in 
1947. 

Top price for a female was 
$7,400, the price paid by HyCrest 
Fartn, Mass., for Lamb’s E’s Pet, 
a T-year-old cow consigned by Ken- 
neth Miller, Martinsville, Il. This 
is the cow that was reserve grand 
champion at the International 
Dairy Show in Chicago this fall. 

The 53 head sold brought an av- 
erage of $1,252. The sale was man- 
aged by Norman E. Magnussen, 
Brown Swiss Sales Service, Lake 
Mills, Wis. Auctioneers were Mar- 
tin Fromm, Harvey Swartz, and 
Ernie Kueffner. Magnussen made 
the announcements from the box. 

Following is a list of those ani- 
mals that sold for $1,500 or more, 
and the buyers’ names: 

Minister of Agriculture, 


Lee eit Masterpi M $17,600 
Massachusetts 
ee. eee 7,400 
Centro Tori Fecondazion, Italy 
Vv. B. us Pavanne.............. 4,000 
Leer. Indiana 
Lee's Hi Crastey Squire R........ 3.500 
Hycrest Majoulse. 2,150 
Rodrigues, Cuba 
Lee’s_ Hill Repose M...................... 2,150 
Old Home Luella K 1,525 


Rowe Metcalf, Connecticut 
Golden Prince... 


Byres en eT 
Ganadera Baitiquira, Cuba 
¥. B. Marina Pavanne...................... 1,700 
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New pelleted Dariettes 
cut waste-make more milk 


Another Pillsbury Feed @@ Bonus 
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New pellets digest fast—help 
rumen bacteria turn cheap 
roughage into milk profits 


The year’s biggest improvement in dairy feeds: 
Pillsbury’s new dairy pellets eliminate the feed cust 
cows normally waste or won’t eat. These new pellets 
improve feed efficiency, too, because there’s no 
whole grain to pass undigested through the cow’s 
system. 

Instead, we grind all the ingredients, then com- 
press them into firm pellets . . . pellets that stay 
fresh and firm in the bag, yet dissolve almost in- 
stantly inside the cow’s rumen. 

Result—faster rumen action . . . new energy for 
billions of rumen bacteria to transform hay and 
silage into vital milk nutrients. 


Dairymen say—best-tasting 
dairy feed they ever saw 


The feed for finicky cows. In recent tests even the 

fussy eaters laid back their ears and went after 

these tasty, new Dariettes. Here are results from 
5 herds typical of those testing this feed: 

ate ate within 

immediately short time 





Farm A—21 Guernseys 16 
Farm B —33 Guernseys 33 
Farm C —19 Guernseys 11 
Farm D—19 Holsteins 8 1 
Farm E —34 Holsteins 19 | 





New efficiency saves milking time 


Cows eat faster, save milking time when switched 
to new pelleted Dariettes. Often clean up a full 
ration in less time than it takes to milk. 
See...feel...smell the difference between Pillsbury’s 
new pelleted Dariettes and your old-fashioned meal. 
This wonderful improvement in dairy teeds is at 
your Pillsbury Feed Dealer’s now. 
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100% PELLET. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Feed & Soy Div., Headquarters: Clinton. I: wa 
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WAIT UNTIL 1965? 


SUPPLY and demand for milk and milk 

products will come into balance in 1965, 
according to a prediction by the president 
of the Milk Industry Foundation. C. Ray- 
mond Brock in making this prediction, is 
consistent with other forecasts that have 
been made in recent months 

Nine years is a long time to wait for a 
return to normalcy in supply and demand. 
We assume, if these predictions are correct, 
that all we have to do is endure nine more 


years of price supports at the present level, 
or in that general area, and we will be out 
of the woods. 

To us, this is almost a ridiculous assump- 
tion and future which no one 
contemplates with any particular relish. 

In our opinion, the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion should not be satisfied with such an 
outlook either. It would be welcome and re- 
freshing relief if the branch of 
the dairy industry began to show interest in 
a peacetime dairy program which promises 
more than nine more years of the same 

Thus far, however, the nonfarm elements 
of the dairy industry have apparently been 
quite content to ride along, with ample vol- 
ume and a guaranteed market for the prod- 
ucts they have to sell. From a purely selfish 
point of view, we can hardly blame them. 
The price support program, which we endure, 
ippears well-suited to the world. 

Its apparent should 
not provide encouragement to Congress to 
perpetuate a support program which 
has failed, and will continue to fail, to bring 


oby iously a 


processing 


processing 


satisfaction, however, 


price 


supply and demand into balance. Farmers 
expect something better If the processing 
branch of the industry will not cooperate in 


a search for a better peacetime program, 
then farmers should write that program 
alone unfettered by processing interference. 


HOW SUBSIDIES PILE UP 


OST of us know 
supporting the 
We know, for example 
the purchase and disposal of surplus dairy 
commodities last year totaled $449 million 
As we have discussed the cost of this pro- 


cost of 
products 


losses. on 


well the high 
price of farm 
that the 


gram and tried to find an alternative for it, 
we have been criticized by some readers. 
Their argument runs that the farm subsidy 


is only a small part of the total government 
available to all segments of our 
Those readers are correct 

McCormick, an Ohio State Uni- 
conducted a 


subsidy 
economy 

Francis B 
versity agricultural economist, 


study on this problem and reported these 
subsidies from 1949-55 
Agriculture $ 3.5 billion 
Business 6.0 billion 
Veterans 32.5 billion 
Labor 1.5 billion 
General Aids 10.0 billion 
Agricultural funds, the economist reports, 


were used mainly for losses on price support 
programs, expenses for the International 
Wheat Agreement, payments for removal of 
surplus commodities, and administrative ex- 
penses of loan programs 

Business aids and special services included 
portions of the postal deficit; inaritime oper- 
subsidies and navigation and other 
shipping industry, aids for air 


ation 
aids to the 


navigation; and net losses occurring on de- 
fense production aids. 

The largest federal expenditure for labor 
was used for federal-state programs of un- 
employment insurance and public employ- 
ment offices. The two largest items in the 
“general aids” category, according to Mc- 
Cormick, were for expenses for the school 
lunch program and public assistance grants. 

All of us have long known, of course, of 
the heavy subsidies to other segments of our 
economy but perhaps few of us appreciated 
they were so great. 

In our opinion, however, it is fallacious 
reasoning to justify one subsidy because of 
the existence of another. Our efforts should 
be directed to the reduction of all subsidies 
wherever they may occur. 


CAN INVITE SYNTHETICS 


COTTON-CONSCIOUS southern dairyman 

recently warned against supporting the 
price of dairy products at too high a level. 
He cited cotton as an example of a com- 
modity which, through price supports, in- 
vited the development of synthetic fibers, 
such as rayon, nylon, and many others. 

While the comparison is not wholly justi- 
fied, there is sufficient truth to cause us 
to consider the consequences of pegging 
prices too high. 

We know, of course, when butter reaches 
a dollar a pound, it causes many consumers 
to turn to oleomargarine. No one is entirely 
certain where the breaking point or critical 
price areas actually rest. In our opinion, the 
price of butter could go up another 10 cents 
per pound without seriously disturbing con- 
sumption levels. If it were to hit the dollar- 
a-pound level, the reaction could be severe. 

Thus far, no one has been successful in 
developing a thoroughly palatable and satis- 
factory substitute for the nonfat solids of 
milk. We would be foolhardy, however, to 
assume that it could not be done. If the 
economic incentive is large enough, industrial 
chemistry can truly work wonders. 

This does not mean that we should at- 
tempt to set our prices at the level of sub- 
stitutes or synthetics. After all, there is 
little point in lowering a product price and 
losing money on every unit sold. Industry 
does not follow such a practice; neither 
should agriculture. 





YOU WILL BE REMEMBERED 


LAST CHRISTMAS, a neighbor gave us 

a magazine subscription. All year 
long, every time the mailman delivers 
that magazine, we are warmly reminded 
of his thoughtfulness. 

Truly it is a gift that lives... is 
not forgotten. 

Do you have dairy farmer neighbors 
who would enjoy a good publication like 
Hoard’s Dairyman? Deepen your friend- 
ship not for just a day but for a long 
period with a subscription to the na- 
tional dairy farm magazine, Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 

For only $2, you will be remembered 
for three years as you want to be 
known ... as a thoughtful friend and 
good neighbor. 
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WHO PAYS THE WAGE INCREASE? 


E HAVE at hand an announcement from 

a major manufacturer of farm equip- 
ment. It states that the lis‘ and retail prices 
of all their farm equipment are increased 5 
per cent immediately. According to the copy, 
the increase is made in an attempt to offset: 
(1) Higher steel prices, (2) higher wages, 
(3) higher salaries, (4) higher transporta- 
tion costs, and (5) higher material costs. 

Previously, when we have criticized in 
these columns unwarranted wage hikes, some 
readers have taken us bitterly to task, as- 
serting that we were against the working- 
man. That is pure nonsense. 

We were pointing toward the very thing 
which has taken place: Those increased 
wages, salaries, and other costs (of which 
labor and salaries are a large part) are 
eventually paid for by the farmer. 

And where does the farmer get the in- 
creased income to pay those higher costs? 

It is our contention that wage increases 
are justified only to compensate for produc- 
tivity increase. In other words, if labor- 
saving manufacturing techniques are devel- 
oped, or if labor output is boosted through 
greater labor efficiency, then those bene- 
fits can rightfully go to labor. 

Several years ago the auto workers and 
General Motors estimated that this produc- 
tivity increase approximates 4 cents per 
hour, per year. If that was a reliable esti- 
mate, then that should be the annual hourly 
increase in wages. If industry and labor fol- 
lowed such a policy, there would be no in- 
creases in the price of the equipment and 
supplies we purchase. Our dollar earned in 
1940 would still buy a dollar’s worth of 
goods today. 





In 1906, W. D. Hoard said: 
A QUESTION OF MIND 


I* A farmer has wrong ideas, or a lack of 
right ideas, capital is of no use. He will 
soon waste it if he has it. 

One man educates his mind to look at 
dairying rightly; another to look at it 
wrongly. We are bound to be educated some- 
how. We can’t help it. One man realizes that 
education is the result of contact, so he keeps 
his mind constant in contact with the best 
ideas on dairying he can get. These ideas 
help him to think straight, and act straight; 
to be logical with the real situation of things. 
Out of such thinking and acting always the 
best profit comes. He is prepared to look at 
dairying from a money making standpoint. 

The man who has put his mind in contact 
with wrong ideas comes out a loser. He 
can’t see it. Even the loss of profit many 
times does not make him see it, for you will 
see him keeping right along with the same 
ideas year after year. It is only by the most 
severe self denial that he can keep from 
running hopelessly in debt. But if he would 
let a little light shine into his mind, it 
would show him where he is wrong. Hoard’s 
Dairyman is in earnest in its desire to help 
these losing dairy farmers stop losing. [It 
sees, in every state, the happy effect of right 
ideas on men who will allow themselves to 
come in contact with such ideas. It is a 
question of mind, not capital, With the right 
mind, the right thinking, capital comes very 
soon. But without it, never. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Formula for sawdust 
concrete 


Would you please send me the 
formula for sawdust concrete and 
also information as to whether it 
would do for a feeding floor in a 
hog house? 

Kentucky J. A. P. 


Sawdust concrete has had limited 
use in farm construction for floors 
where insulation value is more im- 
portant than strength. I would, 
therefore, not recommend it for a 
hog-feeding floor. 

Several state agricultural col- 
leges have studied this type of con- 
struction for farm use, principally 
the universities of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and New Hampshire. In 
general the following recommenda- 
tions are made: 

1. Sawdust should pass through 
a one-quarter-inch screen and 
should preferably be spruce or Nor- 
way pine. Sawdust from jack pine, 
aspen, and ponderosa pines has giv- 
en fair results. Because of unpre- 
dictable variations in different 
sawdusts, the safe procedure is to 
test trial mixes of available saw- 
dusts to see if desired hardness is 
obtained. Sawdust from Douglas 
fir, red oak, cottonwood, maple, 
birch, and red cedar was found to 
produce sawdust of extremely low 
strength. Experiments at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota showed that 
most kinds of sawdust can be sub- 
stantially improved by soaking and 
washing with water for 24 hours or 
longer before using in the mix. 

2. Mixing water should be clean 
enough to drink. 

3. Portland cement should be 
kept dry and be free of lumps. 

4. Mixing and placing. Can be 
mixed by hand or machine. Sug- 
gested mix for floors and other 
uses subject to moderate wear and 
exposure is 1 volume of Portland 
cement to 3 volumes of sawdust. 
Richer mixes are stronger but have 
poor insulation value. Leaner mix- 
es than 1 to 4 are of low strength 
and will burn. 

When using pre-soaked sawdust, 
it should be allowed to drain for 
a few minutes before being placed 
in the mixer. Then very little, if 
any, water need be added. 

Another method is to room-dry 
sawdust by spreading it in a thin 
layer on a floor in a reasonably 
dry room for several days. This 
then is mixed with Portland ce- 
ment until a uniform color is ob- 
tained; then only enough water is 
added to produce a mix which fin- 
ishes satisfactorily after vigorous 
tamping and troweling. Too much 


or too little water in the mix seri- 
ously reduces the strength. 

5. Cure the sawdust concrete 
by keeping it moist for at least a 
week and delay putting it in use 
for at least an additional two weeks. 

—Wwo. L. Roper 





Stops septic tank trouble 


Recently we were told of a ma- 
terial which we could put into our 
septic tank to increase bacterial 
action but can’t remember the name 
of it. This is supposed to be some- 
thing entirely new and guaranteed 
to work. Do you know anything 
about it? 

Wisconsin 


I am not familiar with the par- 
ticular material you refer to; how- 
ever there are many materials on 
the market to imcrease bacterial 
action in septic tanks or to “acti- 
vate” it. As far as I know, there 
is no research by any college or 
university or by the United States 
Department of Agriculture that 
shows additive materials to be of 
any particular benefit. 

If the tank is built correctly and 
properly maintained, it should 
function without trouble. If the 
tank is too small or improperly 
built, there is little that can be 
done other than to rebuild it. 

—D. W. Bates 


M. P. 





When Is 
Sudan poisonous? 


A week after a heavy frost, our 
county agent announced that frost- 
ed Sudan grass is poisonous. By 
that time I had put in about five 
acres of Sudan that had been 
sharply nipped, although the stalks 
and lower leaves were still green. 

Of course, I had known that Su- 
dan regrowth is poisonous at times, 
especially when young, but I had 
never heard that the frosted stalks 
were poisonous, especially after go- 
ing through fermentation in a silo. 
What can you tell me about this? 


Pennsylvania W. H. G. 


I do not know of any cases in 
which Sudan grass that was not 
poisonous at the time it froze be- 
came poisonous after freezing. I 
have never heard of a case of poi- 
son occurring from such Sudan 
grass that was used for hay or 
silage. The only reported case of 
poison in connection with frozen 
Sudan that I know of has been a 
matter of poison in the regrowth 
rather than large or mature Sudan. 

—F. V. BurRcALOw 
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and I ain’t trying to 
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tease you... 
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. two shorts and a long — 
young Jimmy’s ring, down the 
roul a piece!” 








IS THE CHOICE OF 
WISCONSIN’S LEADING 
GUERNSEY BREEDER 


W.A. McKerrow 


SUSSEX WISCONSIN 









9 ‘We selected the Handley-Brown 
Water-Air for our farms because it would give 
us all the hot water we need in the milkhouse, 
and was the only combination heater with the 
built in heat chamber, which will give plenty of 
warm air in cold weather.” 


‘WATER-AIR” 


ABUNDANCE of HOT WATER & WARM AIR 
— AT THE LOWEST COST — 


Only Handley-Brown's “Water-Air" with 
exclusive heat exchanger, provides both hot 
water and warm air in one compact unit at 
such low cost. ‘‘Re- 
verse Air Flow" prin- P 
cipal exchanges heat | 
from the hot water 
to the air without 
—_—_————_— oO 
heat loss. Exclusive 
heat exchanger 
makes possible amaz- 
ing economy of op- 
eration while providing all the hot water you 
need and heat when you need it. 








EXCLUSIVE HEAT EXCHANGER 








For additional informotion . . . Mail Coupon Today. 


HANDLEY-BROWN HEATER CO. 


1126 BROOKLYN RD. JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
FRE FREE 


Name web ovouboccaptbnonnntoe 


Please send me complete information on the ‘‘Water-Air'’ 
and the name of my nearest factory representative. 


Address or R.F.D - a ee ee > . 


Town........... State 








Is it t worth it? it? __.YES! 


Only Be 


per cow per day 


BIGGER Milk Checks 
... Better Calves 





How much to replace a cow? Would against freshening strains, helps assure 
you spend 2¢ per cow per day for stronger calves, continued high produ 
KOW-KARE to supplement poor for- tion. Modern KOW-KARE contains 
age, offset “off feed’’ milkers, aid over- 4,000 units of powerful Vitamin A pe: 
worked organs? KOW-KARE means ounce, Vitamins D, E, minerals. toni 
better feed-to-milk conversion; builds drugs. 






KOW- KARE 


LOOK for NEW Red & Black 
ane Label at your Dealer's. 





Write for New FREE Cow Book 


Useful, eosy-to-understond, illustrated, 24 pages 
“Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattie.”” Written by o 
Dairy Authority. Send postal to 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 
Lyndonville 13, Vermont 











GIVE HIM 


unbeam 


HOME WORKSHOP TOOLS 
SENSATIONAL NEW 


ELECTRIC 
HAND SAW 















airs, Cross. 
CUTS, JOSAWS, 
COPES, HACKS, 
SCROLLS, KEY- 
HOLE SAWS. 


@ Goes through a dressed 2x4. 


@ Special blades make tough 
cuts in iron and steel. . . 
accurate cuts in Plastics. 

Precision built, rugged elec- 

tric hand saw. Lightweight, 

easy-to-use. % inch stroke, 

50% longer, cuts in 2 inch 

dressed lumber; circle cuts, 

too. Change blades quickly. 

Complete with Rip Guide 

and Blade, $42.50. 





NEW cSlantbeam ADD-A-TOOL BOX 


Keeps Tools Handy Ready to Go 





Special fit- 
/ tings hold Drill 
in position. 


Blectric hand 
Sow rests on 
special holder 
Top opens 
for full occess 


Now a practical all metal Add-A-Tool box. 
Plenty of storage space for tools and acces- 
sories. Closes with handle ope fastener. Get 
it with either Sunbeam Drillmaster drill or 
Hand Saw, or separately at $8.50. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 3 MONEY SAVING OFFERS 


SAVE $5.50 The sensational new Sunbeam 
Hand Saw with rip guide and one blade, 
$42.50, set of 4 assorted blades $4.45 and 
the $8.50 deluxe Add-A-Tool box— 


A $55.45 vaive for only..... 





SAVE $4.20 The $27.95 Drillmaster drill 
with % inch Geared Chuck, a $5.25 set of 
10 high speed drill bits and the $8.50 de- 


luxe Add-A-Tool box— 

A $41.70 valve for only...... $3750) 
SAVE $4.20 The $25.95 Drillmaster drill 
with 4 inch Hex-Key Chuck, a $5.25 set 


of 10 high speed drill bits and the $8.50 
deluxe Add-A-Tool box— 


A $39.70 valve for only...... ED 
DRILLMASTER DRILL 


Powerful, cool 
running, higher 
torque, drills 
faster. With a 
Geared Chuck, 
$27.95; same 
with Hex-Key 
Chuck, $25.95. 











The most practi- 
cal grinder made 
—it grinds, it ¢ 
sands, it bones. 
Suabeam series 
wound motor de- 
velops up to 4 
H. P. $49.75 





Sunbeam Corporation, 1956 
M. “Sunbeam, Drillmaster,” 


Supbeam Corp. Dept. 39, Chicago 50. II! 
Canada, Toronto 18 - Prices slightly higher ln Canada 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
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Calving signs you can use 


Filling of the udder, change about the tail head, 
refusing to eat, and temperature rise are all in- 
dications, and even then you can make a mistake. 


by Melvin Scholl 


"Tecan w are many things you 
can watch for that make calv- 
ing time fairly predictable 
The gestation period varies con- 

siderably from the average of 282 

or 283 days usually accepted. Such 

factors as breed, age of cow, heri- 
tability, and sometimes the sex of 
the calf influence the length of 
time a cow carrics her calf. Even 
stress of produ.tion can prolong 
time of gestation. (See gestation 

table, page 847, September 10, 1956, 

Hoard’s Dairyman). 

For this reason, breeding dates 
however, 


are important. Often, 
post-conception heat, usually re- 
ferred to as “false heat”, occurs, 


and if the cow is bred at this time, 
the dairyman finds himself in a 
state of confusion. 

When a cow has gone along for 
a time and we are fairly certain 
she is with calf and then comes in 
heat, it is wise to have a veteri- 
narian examine her for pregnancy 
before breeding her. If this is not 
possible, then it is best not to breed 
her. Wait to see if she bleeds at 
the vulva two days after her sus- 
pected heat. If she does bleed then 
you can be certain she is not with 
calf. Go ahead then and breed her 
when she comes in heat next time. 
If she doesn’t bleed, she is probably 
in calf, and the heat is a false one. 
However, keep an eye on her for 
at least one more heat period. 

It is necessary to have this long- 
range forecast for several good rea- 
sons. We want to know when the 
cow will freshen next time in order 
that we can properly dry her off 
to give her the necessary rest peri- 
od that will enable her to rebuild 
her body for the coming lactation. 
We may need to plan calf and 
stanchion room. 

Assuming we have arrived at the 
approximate calving date by using 
the prepared tables, and adjusting 
them as prescribed to allow for the 
various differences caused by age, 
breed, sex of calf, etc., we approach 
calving time, 


Be on hand... 


It is a very good idea to plan 
on being with a cow, especially a 
valuable one, and always with a 
first-calf heifer, when she calves. 
With experience, coupled with very 
close observation, it is possible to 
know within a few hours when a 
cow will calve. There are, howev- 
er, exceptions to all rules, and oc- 
casionally an animal will freshen 
suddenly with none of the usual 
indications. 

One of the first symptoms is the 
filling of the udder. Most dairymen 
notice this. But this is one of the 
least predictable signs. Older cows 
often fail to make much of an ud- 
der until calving time or after. 
Heifers, on the other hand, bag up 
for weeks in advance, sometimes 
swelling under the belly, and occa- 
sionally even at the vulva. 

Milk present in the udder is 
likewise an unreliable clue to go 
by. Many times an animal comes 


to her milk a week or more be- 
fore she is ready to calve. When 
a cow's udder fills suddenly, how- 
ever, and the teats become dis- 
tended and glossy, with milk spurt- 
ing from them, you may know that 
calving time is near. 

A good and usually reliable sign 
of parturition is the softening of 
the cartilage along the tail head. 
Every dairyman should become a 
keen observer of this phenomenon 
and recognize it as a very good 
omen of calving. It is not unusual, 
however, for the tail head to begin 
to fall away several days prior to 
calving. 


Disposition will change .. . 


To one who really knows his cows 
individually, it is easy to recognize 
by the cow’s change in disposition 
that she is about to calve. Her 
very nature alters. She fusses and 
fidgets, and if she is outside, usu- 
ally prefers to go off wandering by 
herself. Her most marked charac- 
teristic is her sudden transforma- 
tion from a docile, easily-managed 
animal into a stubborn, hell-bent- 
for-election bovine vixen. I have 
known one cow that mace up her 
mind to have her calf in the pas- 
ture and no barn door could hold 
her inside. 


As a rule most cows will refuse 
their grain at the feeding preced- 
ing calving. When this happens, 
you can be reasonably sure that 
unless she is off-feed, she is about 
to calve. 


Temperature change . . . 


There is one infallible sign of 
calving that I know of. The nor- 
mal cow’s temperature is always 
so nearly 102 degrees that we can 
safely use that figure as normal. 
Just before calving, however, some- 
times one, two, or three days be- 
fore, the usual procedure is for the 
animal’s temperature to rise about 
a degree. If this happens, you 
know she is following the general 
pattern. Then, when the cow’s 
temperature starts to drop, calving 
time approaches. When it has 
dropped one degree below »ormal, 
down to say 101 degrees, you will 
know that she will calve within 12 
hours, if calf is coming normally. 

I have never known this to fail, 
providing the animal’s temperature 
follows the pattern described above. 
This course is supposed never to 


fluctuate. I have observed cases, 
though, where the animal has 
shown no temperature change 


whatsoever before or during calving. 
When all the above symptoms 
have been considered and have re- 
solved themselves, we should be 
ready for the calving act itself. 
This event is the crucial period of 
a cow’s lactation. For how she 
comes through it will determine, 
to a large degree, her entire ap- 
proaching lactation, as well as her 
future breeding history. And the 
part that you, as dairymen, play 
in this scene is most important. 
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Trouble-free fie amet 





TEAT DILATORS 


Used by leading veterinarians. Swiftly 
heal teat injuries. BAG BALM Teat 
Dilators maintain correct shape of milk 
duct during healing. Extremely smooth 
Polyethylene, easily bend wihew sore- 


ness. .. . Cannot absorb pus infection. 
Packed in BAG BALM Ointment. Fluted 
Dilator carries it in. At your dealer's. 


WRITE FOR NEW 







24 helpful illusrr. pages. “Care 
and Feeding of Dairy Cartle.” 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
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Turn your home-grown ins into [ANE 
high grade feeds and SAVE up to 80¢ pes 
per 100 Ib. . 5 sizes, 700 to 4000 [iy £1 


r batch. day trial 
Waite for Free Catalog y! 
satan Mig. Co., Box 2502, Quincy, Ill. 
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Here's faster, safer milking and 
easier on your cows! That’ s be- 
cause only Conde “400” Milkers 
have the . 

M ” Patented Inflation 
Has a rounded top that fits against 
the base of the cow's udder form- 
ing a perfect seal with absolute 
comfort. Having a tapered side- 
wall, the cow's teat, regardless of 
length, is always squeezed in the 
right direction to give nature pos- 
itive assistance in keeping the 
teats in “‘hand-milked’’ condition, 
~~" ge of the vacuum require- 


Enjoy Conde’ *400" milking in floor 
modets, suspended models or con- 
veyor-type models for milking par- 
for or barn installation. All have 
the Conde patented exclusives that 
save you time and money — have 
-healt cows with a Conde. 

== Free demonstr ation— 

J local Conde dealer ior ond od 

i onstration or send for informa- 
Hono 02, Be. complete line of 

















CONDE MILKING MACHINE Co:., 


SHERRILL 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 














Non rusting metal 
with p lated ring a 
— P Compare with 
y tag for visibili- 
ty rand. durability. 
1.00 each plus 
postage and C.0.D. 
~~ 5 7 Tags num- 

100. 


A &J TAG CO. 


400 E. HIGH S&T. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














ULCERATIONS 
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The milk dispenser may enter the home 


(Continued from page 1171) 


dispenser was not left with enough 
families for a long enough period 
of time to draw any valid conclu- 
sions as to just how much a dispen- 
ser would increase consumption. 
That the dispenser would in- 
crease family consumption of milk 
did not meet with acclaim from 
all housewives. While some were 
in favor of anything that would 
lead children and adults to drink 
more milk, others flatly stated that 


they did not like this aspect of 
the machine because the family 
budget was furnishing all the 


milk it could at present and any 
increase in consumption would be 
a hardship. 

Practically all housewives be- 
came more interested in, or more 
enthusiastic about, the home milk 
dispenser when they considered it 
as a possible way of decreasing 
the cost of milk. Widespread use 
of the home milk dispenser could 
lead to such savinys in delivery 
expense and bottling costs that a 
lowered price on milk could result 
without any cut in farm prices. 

In addition to the consumers 


interviewed, there are three other 
groups that very possibly could 
widen the market for the home 


milk dispenser. The first is com- 
posed of people who now purchase 
milk from the store rather than 
the routeman. In areas where 
there is a price differential in fa- 
vor of the store, this group in- 
cludes many large consumers who 
would be interested in the dis- 
penser, particularly if milk in dis- 
penser cans would cost less. 


The second group is composed 
of people who now take from two 
or more dairies, but whose total 
milk consumption would indicate 
they would be interested in a dis- 
penser. 


Farmers interested, too... 


The third group is made up of 
farmers. A_ limited polling of 
farmers in the Moscow area 
showed a high level of interest. 
Both farmers with their own cows 
and those without were interested. 
Most farm families, being large 
consumers of milk, were interest- 
ed in the convenience of the dis- 
penser and the fact that precious 
refrigerator space would be saved. 

Farmers who purchase milk in 
town usually buy large quantities 
at widely spaced intervals, so the 
home milk dispenser would fit 
their needs perfectly. Farmers 
with their own cows saw the dis- 
penser as a means of keeping 
milk handier, colder, and more 
sanitary than the can or jar in 
the refrigerator. 

One difficulty with farm-filled 
dispenser cans is that the cream 
of whole milk will rise to the 
top, making it difficult to draw a 
glass of whole milk. 

The home milk dispenser looks 
promising aS a new means of 
merchandising milk to larger con- 
sumers, and it appears to be a 


means of increasing consumption 
among them. Increased milk con- 
sumption will be reflected in a 


higher farm income from milk for 
the producer, THE END 








POLE-TYPE HAY BARN holds 200 to 250 tons 5 of hay and accommo- 
dates up to 80 head of cattle. Overhang protects cattle from rain. 


Pole-type hay barn 
has advantages 


An Iowa dairyman, Harold Brit- 
tin, has built a pole-type hay barn 


that can accommodate up to 80 
head of cattle. Double gates on 
each end permit him to drive 


through the barn; the sides double 


as hay bunks. 


An overhang of eight feet pro- 
tects cattle while eating and 
against driving rains. The struc- 


ture is in the middle of the barn 
yard. The yard is fenced so dry 
cows, young stock, and milking 
herd are kept separate. 

The barn is 36 feet long; poles 
are set every 12 feet. It could be 
constructed any length in multiples 
of 12. It is 30 feet wide with a 


12-foot gate. The middle barn poles 
are 20 feet long, 6 inches on top, 
and set in the ground 5 feet. 
poles are 17 feet. 

Hay 


Side 


capacity is 200 to 250 tons 


(including driveway), depending 
upon weight per bale. Sides are 
12 feet high; height at middle barn 
poles is 15 feet; center of barn is 
16 feet, 9 inches high. 

Roof pitch is 3% feet every 12 
feet. Roof rafters are 2 by 6 inch- 
es, set 2 feet on center. Roof is 
supported with a pair of 2- by 8- 
inch beams nailed to each side at 
top of each row of poles. Center 
ridge is 2-by 6-inch. 

The overhang is supported by a 
purlin consisting of a pair of 2 by 
8’s. Bunks are framed with 2 by 
10’s. Rafters are tied to the beams 
along the outside row of poles by 
2-by 6-inch rafter ties, 12 inches 
on center. Ends are framed to 2- 
by 6-inch lumber nailed from pole 
to pole except over the driveway, 
where a 2 by 10 is used. 

—FRANCIS KUTISH 
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ALSO THE NEW. 
MILK-o-METER 
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Buy From Our Advertisers 


They Are Reliable. 











Ain ornrment 
Ficuts mastitis & ways: 


4 EFFECTIVE INGREDIENTS 


ASL 4-in-1 infusion ointment combines 
two antibiotics and two sulfa drugs 
which are effective against the five com- 
mon causes of mastitis. Each dose con- 
tains 300,000 units of penicillin, plus 
dihydrostreptomycin, sulfamerazine and 
sulfathiazole. 

And for the big dose for the big job. 
ask for ASL 750 Infusion Ointment — o 
28 cc dose in disposable syringe. 


See your dealer 
or write 
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Easy to use 


® HANDY DISPOSABLE SYRINGE 
® ONE-HAND INJECTION 

® SOFT PLASTIC TIP 

® A FULL DOSE WITH NO WASTE 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, 


MADISON 1 


WISCONSIN 
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Morton T-M Salt puts extra 


TRACE 


Mor tONn. mINERALIZED 





“gold” in your milk check 


Salt 


for more milk, husky calf crop 


O* Ly a few extra hundredweights 
of milk per year will bring in 
enough to pay for about a ton of 
T-M Salt. Therefore, it is livestock 
insurance that costs you practically 


nothing! 

College feeding trials conclusively 
prove the need for trace minerals in 
the rations of all livestock. Most 
farm lands are short of one or more 
of the essential trace minerals— 
cobalt, iodine, iron, copper, zinc 


or manganese. So feed Morton 
T-M Salt the year ‘round to guard 
against mineral deficiencies . . . as- 
sure yourself of more milk, more 
meat, more wool and a higher: return 
from each feed dollar. 

The cost of Morton Trace Min- 
eralized Salt over ordinary salt - 
less than 1¢ per animal per week 
Feed it free choice, even if you feed 
a major mineral pas whe ng You 
know they need it. They know how much. 


Always order Morton T-M Salt. It is the only kind you should use. 
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Less than %¢ more Less than Vad more 
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‘“‘We have to milk more cows”’ 


(Continued from page 1175) 


efficient unit, more income, better 
breeding program, and better 
working conditions for the hired 
help. 


What building or remodeling 
was done? 


Parker: Very little; in fact, since 
the enlargement of our herd began, 
we have lost (in 10 years) our 
three largest barns by fire (includ- 
ing the milk barn). We have 
been able to replace the milk 
barn and have remodeled one 
small barn, which only partially 
replaces the storage space lost in 
one of the fires. We are indeed 
fortunate in being situated in an 
area that enables us to keep our 
cattle in the open the year around. 

Bacon: We took out the hay- 
mow floor, making hay space to 
the ground, built loafing sheds on 
three sides of hay barn, and built 
the loafing shed connected to a 
new four-stall milking parlor with 
pipeline to bulk, tank. 

Shaw: A complete set of build- 
ings were built including a milk 
house, milking parlor, self-feeding 
hay shed, bunker silo, holding pen, 
and loafing barn. 

Merkel: Nothing ambitious, just 
long feed racks and a few alter- 
ations of fences and pastures. 

Keller: We removed the horse 
stalls and put in 10 stanchions. 

Montgomery: A 24-by 60-foot 
loafing shed was built onto barn. 

Short: None. 

Myatt: We added one silo and 
more hay storage; also enlarged 
heifer and baby calf barn and 
sleeping barn, 


What equipment was purchased? 


Parker: We have _ purchased 
very little equipment other than 
forage equipment, etc. At present, 
however, we are considering a 
pipeline system of milking, self- 
unloading wagons for silage feed- 
ing, and several other changes. 

Bacon: A bulk tank, pipeline 
milker, and pipeline washer (now 
in use) were purchased. We plan 
to buy an automatic pipeline 


washer. 
Shaw: All of the equipment 
that went into our combination 


milking parlor and milk house 
that is pictured on page 1174. 

Merkel: We have not been able 
to afford anything but absolute 
essentials in the way of equip- 
ment. We did, however, purchase 
one second-hand tractor in 1956. 

Keller: We bought a_ gutter 
cleaner, bulk tank, silo unloader, 
hay drier, hay chopper, self-feed- 
ing wagons, and put in a water 
pressure system. 

Montgomery: None. 

Short: We bought a bulk tank. 

Myatt: A new forage Sooper 
and a new silo were 


How has your income changed? 


Parker: Naturally, with the in- 
crease in the size of the herd, the 
gross income has increased. How- 
ever, with the continued increase 
of price on the items that we 
have to buy, our net income has 
not increased. Essentially, Tt boils 
down to a slightly lower net prof- 
it on a greater volume. 

Bacon: The net figure hasn't 
increased percentagewise as much 


at the gross figure has increased. 

Shaw: I have not been operat- 
ing long enough under this setup 
to know. 

Merkel: Gross income has in- 
creased, but we still have not 
reached the point of paying any 
income tax. We haven't reached 
the point of having enough milk 
to make a profit on surplus prices 
and we have been hampered by 
the small contract. 

Keller: Our production is up, 
but our gross income has not in- 
creased due to the low prices the 
farmer receives. Net income has 
actually been less due to the in- 
creased prices for everything the 
farmer must purchase — repairs, 
etc. Because of this situation it 
is almost impossible to increase 
the net income. 

Montgomery: Due to the recess 
in farm prices and extreme local 
droughts, gross and net income 
has decreased. 

Short: As my herd has just in- 
creased five up to the present 
time, haven’t noted much change 
in income as yet. 

Myatt: We have had about a 
25 per cent increase in gross in- 
come, 


What do you estimate your la- 
bor income to be? 


Parker: In the past few years 
our usually unnecessary expenses 
(from the loss of materials, sup- 
plies, etc., resulting from our fires, 
coupled together with one crop 
year which was almost a complete 
failure) have run so high my fig- 
ures would not be representative. 

Bacon: Has _ raised approxi- 
mately one-third. 

Merkel: The only way we can 
figure labor income is that we are 
paying off the chattel mortgage 
and keeping in business. We “take 
out” about $500 to $600 to pay 
for the cows, plus living expenses. 
The balance goes back into oper- 
ating costs, and often it is not 
enough. 

Keller: Don't know. 

Montgomery: This has increased 
from $2,700 to $3,400. 

Short: D.H.LA. records show 
“labor return” at $331 per cow. 


What is the maximum number 
of cows your farm could handle? 
Parker: My pr ent estimation 

would be 125 to 150 head. 
Bacon: A milking herd of 80 














“Have you ever stopped to think 
what this may be doing to my 
personality?” 
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cows, plus raising all heifers for 
replacement and cash sales. 
Shaw: A milking herd of 40. 


Merkel: About 115 (including 
dry cows), considering our pres- 
ent setup. 

Keller: Under present condi- 


tions, I think we have reached 
our limit at 56. 
Montgomery: About 50 cows. 
Short: We could handle 45 head 
and still produce all the pasture 
and roughage they can consume. 
Myatt: About 48. 


What other income do you 
have? What percentage of your 
gross comes from sources other 
than the dairy herd? 


Parker: Our dairy enterprise is 


our only livestock and crop in- 
come. 
Bacon: We have a cash wheat 


crop and my wife and children 
have 50 ewes, which bring in 
about 15 per cent of our gross 
income, 


Shaw: Poultry flock numbering 
about 225 brings in 5 per cent 
of our gross income. 

Merkel, Keller: None. 

Montgomery: Hogs bring in 
about 20 per cent. 

Shortt I have wintered and 


grazed some steer cattle this year 
which will increase gross income 
about 10 per cent. 

Myatt: None. 


What production level is neces- 
sary to be profitable in your 
area? 


Parker: We are striving for a 
10,000-pound average; however, if 
is possible to make a profit with 
a lower average. 

Bacon: At least 400 pounds of 
butterfat. 

Shaw: 
milk. 

Merkel: This is assuming we 
build up to 80 cows or so, we 
would want to maintain at least 
550 pounds butterfat. 

Keller: I wouldn’t want to op- 
erate with less production than 
what I now have, which is better 
than 13,000 pounds milk and 452 
pounds butterfat. 

If you derive all income from 
your dairy herd and if you want 
to make progress, a herd should 
average at least 10,000 pounds. 
However, this depends on the 


At least 8,000 pounds of 


particular farm, type of soil, the 
amount of fertilizer needed, and 
management. 

Montgomery: Average of 7,000 
pounds. 

Short: Depending on conditions 
under which production level is 
made, it should be 300 to 350 
pounds butterfat. 

Myatt: About 8,000 pounds, 


What are the main differences 
in handling a large, as com- 
pared to a small herd? 


Parker: In a large herd it is a 
much harder job to give the indi- 
vidual attention that it is possible 
to give in a small unit. At one 
time (in recent years) we were 
milking only 25 cows. In prior 
years my father (D. I. Parker) 
began our dairy operation milking 
a very few cows and selling to an 
ice cream plant. This was some 
30 years ago. 

Bacon: A larger herd means a 
larger feed problem as well as a 
labor problem, for one needs ex- 
perienced dairy help to milk the 
larger herd 


Merkel: We've never managed 
a large herd. 
Keller: In a small herd the 


farmer needs to get more produc- 
tion per cow and concentrate on 
top-quality feed. 


Montgomery: The big difference 


is in the handling and feeding 
during winter months. 

Short: Major differences would 
be in the setups and 
equipment needed; also, ability to 
manage and be a good herdsman. 

Myatt: There are more prob- 
lems in a larger herd with dis- 
eases and breeding; also in feed- 
ing and grazing. 


How small do you believe a 
herd can be and still be profit- 
able? 

Parkert Around 30 to 35 head 
milking, in an tion using 
predominately f labor. 

Bacon: If you have reaMly good 
cows, about 20 

Shaw: I bebeve a 25-cow herd 
can be pfofitable, if you are a 


good dairyman and raise your 
own replacements and do not have 
to buy too much feed. 

Merkel: Depends on marketing 
conditions. We feel an ideal sit- 
uation would be about 40 cows 
with an average biutterfat of 650 
pounds or more. This is still far 
in the future. Right now, with 
good cows and a full Grade A 
price, and not too much overhead, 
one should get by nicely with 75 
or 80 cows. 

Keller: I think 29% cows per 
man, at least. 

Mon + With milk mar- 
keted manufacturing prices, 


20 cows. 
Short: Depends on production 
Six cows returning $400 


level. 
each above feed cost would be 
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rather profitable, also probable. 
Myatt: No less than 25 cows. 


Do you believe the trend to- 
wards larger herds will con- 
tinue? 

Parker: Yes, it seems to be a 
trend of thc times. Not only are 
dairy herds getting larger, but in 
nearly every business there seems 
to be a trend toward greater vol- 
ume. I believe our herds will 
continue to get larger due to the 
following reasons: (1) A smaller 
percentage net profit per gross 
dollar; (2) the number of small 
units will become fewer as more 

seek a source of livelihood 

that will return them a greater 

labor income (apparently this will 
(Continued on page 1193) 
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Rod Breaux (right) shows the land 
leveler he designed and built to 
Texaco Consignee R. J. Davis (/eft) 
of Welsh, La. Mr. Breaux uses 
Marfak lubricant because it won't 
jar off, wash off, drip out, dry out or 
cake up. It sticks to arings longer, 
sealing out grit and moisture, 
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At the Stovall 
William Stovall of Stovall, Miss., Texaco 
PT Anti-Freeze is put in the radiators 
before cold snaps are due. It’s good prac- 
tice because PT Anti-Freeze does not foam 
or boil away in warm weather. One filling 
lasts all winter. Popular Texaco Consignee 
Harry Moore of Clarksdale, Miss. (right), 
watches John Long put in the PT. 
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The well-known C. C. Hoover ranch of Med- 
ford, Oregon, gets the peighec? service 
of Texaco Consignee K 

Diesel Chief fuel and Fire Chief gasoline 
are used because they provide maximum 
power and economy. Bud Hoover is shown 
visiting with Driver C. H. 
Hoovers have found that it pays to farm 


Teeter. Both 


Davis. The 


with Texaco products. 


new full-color film on the weather, 
the Weather.” 
latest authoritative information 
on droughts, hurricanes, etc.; 
how cloud formations indicate 
weather changes. Ask your local 
Texaco Distributor for time 
and place of showing 


OPS LAND LEVELER 


A ta 


\ULIC BUCKET LIFT 


Rod Breaux not only farms 850 acres near 
Welsh, Louisiana, but finds time to design 
and build “labor savers.” Shown here is 
a land leveler he made. It is equipped 
with a hydraulic bucket lift. He can 


raise or lower the bucket with the flick 
of a finger, thus avoiding obstructions 
and damage to levees and speeding 
up his leveling operations. 
Mr. Breaux is supplied with Texaco 
products by R. J. Davis, who has 
been a Texaco consignee for 39 
years. 

Mr. Breaux finds that it pays to 
" farm with Texaco products. 









Havoline Motor Oil wearproofs en- 
gines, keeps them clean—free of 
power-robbing varnish, insuring 
maximum power. That's why 

Havoline is used on the L. A. Dahl 
\ Farm, Walnut, Illinois, as by 
other farmers from coast to coast. 
Popular Art Carlson (right) of 
Bollman Oil Co., Manlius, visits 
with Bud Russell at the Dahl farm 


Vel 
TEXACO 
COLOR FILM 


“YOU AND THE 
WEATHER" 











Farmers and ranchers are invited to see Texaco s 


You and 


See the Weather Bureau in action; 





THE TEXAS COMPANY 


ON FARM AND HIGHWAY 


IT PAYS TO USE 


BIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston 16, Mass.; Buffalo 9, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4 Iil.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 3, Colo.; Houston 2, Tex 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis Minn.; New Orleans 16, La.; New York 17, N. Y.: Norfolk 10, Va.; Searrl 
Texaco Products are ake distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa 
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tanks feature exclusive Cascade Cooling 


Fiberglas outside, stainless steel inside plus sealed 
circulating system gives you unbeatable cooling 


It’s new as modern as its bright green color . . . a compact 
unit that tops all coolers in handiness. Gleaming stainless steel 
tank cleans fast and easy. Sturdy fiberglas cabinet locks out 
heat, cuts cooling costs. 

You'll find the Jamesway Sani-Kool Ice Bank Cooler beats 
them all for fast, efficient cooling, too. Sealed circulation forces 
cooling water over the ice bank before recirculating to cool 
milk fast and keep it cool — hence the name, Cascade Cooling. 

These labor-saving, income-boosting Sani-Kool Ice Bank 
Coolers, and Direct Expansion bulk tanks, are the latest addi- 
tions to the famous Jamesway Power Choring line. 

Choose now from sizes ranging from 150-gallon to 500- 
gallon capacity. Profit from Jamesway’s long-term warranty, 
dependable coast-to-coast service and a long list of extra value 
features 


The most complete line of bulk tanks ...11 models to choose from 


’, 


e Most efficient cooling. Water must pass over entire length 
of ice bank. 

e Styrofoam insulation. Molded-in. Won't settle, rot, or 
absorb moisture. Neither cabinet or tank will rust — ever. 

® One-piece molded fiberglas cabinet — light in weight. 
Easy to clean. Stronger than steel, pound for pound. 

e Modern, tapered design -— more knee room. Bright 
green color. 

e All stainless steel frame supports inner tank. Nothing 
to rust or corrode. 

® Electric liquid level indicator for most accurate milk 
measurements. . 

e Easy to clean. Moist wall inner tank retards formation of 
milk stone. 
See your Jamesway dealer now, or send coupon to JAMES 

MFG. CO., care of your nearest division office. 
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Please send me complete information on the James- 
way Sani-Kool bulk tanks I’ve checked. 
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“We have to milk more cows”’ 


(Continved from page 1191) 


be in a non-agricultural field); 


(3) continued decrease in demand. 


for dairy cattle, resulting in more 
cattle being milked per unit in so 
long as the already comparatively 
low price of bulk milk does not 
decrease further. This possible 
decrease would not seem likely if 
the present rate of dispersals con- 
tinues and the present rate of 
population increase continues. This 
also would depend on the Ameri- 
can dairy farmer continuing 
through A.D.A. and other organi- 
zations, to strive to receive a 
reasonable share of the total food 
dollar. 

Bacon: Yes, but not over 100 
head, as all problems are multi- 
plied just that much more. The 
trend will be towards larger herds 
because the investment for a 50- 
cow herd or smaller is about the 
same. 

Shaw: I believe the trend will 
be toward larger herds because 
of the investment that is neces- 
sary to produce Grade A milk 
(such as the bulk tank, etc.). 

Merkel: This has not been par- 
ticularly noticeable in this area. 

Keller: I think the trend in 
farming is going to be more spe- 
cialized, with larger and more 
labor-saving equipment in the fu- 
ture. In order to get the most 
benefit from your equipment, you 
need to have more production. 

Montgomery: Yes, due to the 
smaller profit per cow, especially 
on manufacturing prices (which is 
the main outlet for small herds in 
our area), it is necessary to in- 
crease size of herd to provide a 
livable income. 

Short: Yes, because of the con- 
tinued rising of prices, the dairy- 
man has to produce a pound of 
butterfat cheaper, and one way 
to do this is efficiency with labor- 
saving devices. Also, the modern 
day standard of living requires 
higher income levels. 

Myatt: Yes, because the larger 
herds can use farm machinery to 
better advantage than the small 
herds and the hired help can be 
better divided in a large herd. 


What are the most important 
things to consider before going 
to a larger herd? 


Parker: 1. The potential market 
for your fluid milk, with careful 
consideration of the percentage of 
your total production that will 
fall into the different classes and 
the potential price that you will 
receive for each class. 

2. Capital required to make the 
change. 

3. Labor increase — _ consider 
also labor increase or decrease in 
general farm operation. 

4. Consider the increased de- 
mand for feed availability of 
land to grow it, cost of buying, 
reserve on hand, etc. 

5. Net income now and poten- 
tial net income. 


Bacon: 1. No need to increase 
if not near a profitable market. 
2. Labor must be obtainable. 

3. In the beginning capital must 
be on hand as income will be less 
due to purchasing equipment and 
building. Actually, income is less 
during first year or two because 
of purchase of cows or keeping 
replacements you normally could 
sell. 

Shaw: You must consider wheth- 
er or not the farm will support a 
larger herd and are you sure of 
getting help? 

Merkel: One must consider how 
much the Grade A price will be; 


how 


present production, and how much 
these cows will cost; and how far 
one’s credit will extend to cover 
initial cost of increase. 

We are trying to, get to the 
maximum riiimber cows that 
one man can milk, : only part- 
time help. ‘We don’t want to ex- 
ceed 90 cows at th 


production his present herd. 
He should also consider the facili- 
ties and the capital neetled ‘for a 
larger unit. He shoul@ not take 
on a larger herd if he ‘has: to 
leave some of his important jobs 


go that actually increase effi- 
ciency of the farm. 3 
Montgomery: Most important 


things to consider are marketing 
and feed. 

Short: Do you like dairying? 
Are you a good enough herdsman 
to handle a larger herd? Are 
you a good manager with what 
capital and labor you have? Is 
there a good market for the type 
milk you are going to produce? 
Is your farm large enough to 
produce all the pasture and rough- 
age for your herd? These are 
some questions to ask yourself. 

Myatt: One must consider 
whether or not there is a good 
market, good land to produce 
feed, and if labor is available. 





In the next issue the title 
of the Round Table article 
will be, “I prefer a small 
herd”. In this discussion dairy 
farmers who prefer to main- 
tain small herds will give 
their reasons, including their 
labor income from herds rang- 
ing in size from 14 to 30. 











THE END 





Wants new parity 
formula 


A new farm parity formula, 
based not on the past but on the 
present, ‘s being sought by the 
National Grange. 

Such a new formula, according 
to Herschel D. Newsom, head of 
the organization, should take due 
account of the enormous capital in- 
vestment in agriculture and the la- 
bor input in terms of hours of work 
involved in the production of food 
and fiber. 

“It seems obvious to me,” New- 
som said, “that the present parity 
index is not a good measuring 
stick of the adequacy of farm in- 
come. We question its use as a 
true measure of the economic sta- 
tus of rural America. 

“We plan to take our recom- 
mendations to the Congress as well 
as to officials of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who 
have been charged with the respon- 
sibility of preparing parity formula 
recommendations for the considera- 
tion of Congress early next year. 

“It is time that the adequacy of 
farm income is calculated, at least 
in part, on the same basis used by 
business and labor to determine its 
economic status,” the Grange lead- 
er concluded. 
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when your cow has mastitis 
treat.the whole disease 


Protect your dairy profit by treating 
the inflammation and the infection 


CORBIOT 


the first scientific combination containing hydrocortisone 
- and three antibiotics for total treatment of mastitis 


CORBIOT lessens inflammation in the mastitis udder by the action of 
hydrocortisone. This helps freserve the milk flow. It also acts to pre- 
vent formation of scar tissue which is the cause of lumps and knots 
in permanentty. damaged quarters. CORBIOT attacks infection 
promptly with the combined action of 3 powerful but gentle antibiotics 
(neomycin, polymyxin and penicillin). CORBIOT mixes readily with the 
milk in the udder, so these healing ingredients can penetrate up into 
the milking tissues. 
Available from your veterinarian and druggist in 10 Gm. tubes 


Teatube-CORBIOT......... 


Your veterinarian is your first line of defense against animal diseases. Consult 
him in regard to your animal health problems. 








TRADEMARK, REG. U.®. PAT. OFF. 














Veterinary Sales Department, THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
IDENTIFY YOUR COWS WITH 


“NASCO” CATTLE MARKERS 3 





BILT-RITE Cow Trainer 

TRAINS YOUR COWS TO 

BACK UP WHEN THEY 
HAVE TO “‘CcOo”’ 


« Saves bedding and 
hours of your time « 
Keeps stalls and ani- 
mais clean « Quick— 
Easy to install « Oper- 
ates on electric fence - 
controtier . 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 






Don't cull good cows, lose identity of purebred 
calves, make errors in breeding and ownership 
Brass tags with 40° steel chain Specity numbers 
wanted. C402 Se! of 12 513.95 








TENITE CATTLE MARKERS /N COLOR 


Heavy duty unbreakable plastic, complete with chein end open 


link. C437 Yellow, C438 Red, C439 Blue - per dosen 511.95 





SHOP THE “NASCO” CATALOG FIRST VETERINARIAN 
Select trom the World's laigest stock of Pokg as Oe of 10 Pokg. of 15 
orld'’s x . ckg. oO 
Screnntc Farming Supplies @ Equipment. $10.60 $19.50 $28.40 


‘Write ter your FREE copy Camiog No 5S 





WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
RICHARDSON ELECTRIC 





















GRAHAM SCHOOL 
A SCHOOL | Twenty-Five 
FOR Per Cent 
CATTLEMEN * More Milk 


and Twenty per cent More Calves. A sealerity of the high dairy herd tests are made by our students 


They know that a fresh cow givea more milk than a stripper. 

After a cow is given a fair trial a few treatments will make these cows and heifers settle without 
loss of time. Do the right thing at the right time. Make your cows breed to order. Have calves 
for show dates and milk at the desired time. Our students are saving three mont! per <« 
Think of the feed b interest, taxes and overhead 

Write for mm which tells the whole story. Ask for the names of our students in y 


ale 
talk with them abou 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 
Dept. HD, 216 East Tenth Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


1957 — DATE AND LOCATION OF NEXT SCHOOLS — 1957 
Newark, N. dan, 8-12 Chicago, 1. Feb, 12-16 


Cartton Hotel Maryland Hotel 


Cleveland, Ohio Jan, 15-19 Kansas City, Mo. Feb. 19-23 
Olmsted Hotel Pickwick Hotel 
Marrisburg, Pa. Feb. 5-9 Seattle, Wash. Mar. 12-16 


Wm. Penn Hotel New Washington Hotel 











A Vest Pocket Herd Book Is a Good Investment 





















ice bank tanks? 





“Fog sanitizing” a cutie “Icey Kold” with built-in sprayer. Full-length 
sidewall instant cooling. Sizes to 385 gal. 


or direct expansion coolers? 








“Kold-Pak.” Three styles available. 


“Off-the-hip" pouring is easy with low-height 
Sizes to 1500 gal. 


Check CHERRY-BURRELL for both 


Confused about the differences between ice bank tanks and direct expansion 
coolers? There’s no need to be—if you'll drop-in on your Cherry-Burrell 
dealer. He handles both types . . . both made by Cherry-Burrell. Let him 
help you decide which Cherry-Burrell tank belongs in your milkhouse. Or 
write for free bulletins. 


CHERRY-BURRELL 





427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


SERVING THE DAIRY INDUSTRY SINCE 1869 
SALES AND SERVICE IN 58 CITIES — U.S. AND CANADA 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS, HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record | 


. Send for samples... No obligation 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


sheets and herd books.. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


ower rrr ere =- 


NEW BALE SHREDDER™ 


MODEL #1 ” bows out tightly packed baled 















@ Saves up to 50% or more on 
bedding requirements. 


®@ Self feed chain conveyor drive. 
@ Uses % or 1 h. p. motor. 
SEE ag - | 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


WINSTED MANUFACTURING, INC. 


WINSTED, MINNESOTA 
PIONEERS IN BALE SHREDDING EQUIPMENT 


DEALER 


*Pat. Pending 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Dairying behind the Iron Curtain 


(Continued from page 1177) 


HOARDS DAIRYMAN ae 3 


COLLECTIVE FARM  DAIRYMAIDS. Each one is responsible for 


care and feeding of 10 cows. White smocks are “new look” 


Farm for 17 years. Production 
per cow in this herd was nearly 
50 per cent greater than the aver- 
age for the area, Modern stan- 


chions, drinking cups, litter car- 
riers, etc, were in use at this 
place. Top breeding bulls had 


been used each year. 

But while the State Breeding 
Farms provide seed stock, and the 
powerful M.T.S. units furnish tech- 
nicians, it remains for the 89,000 
collective farms to provide most 


of Russia's food including, of 
course, dairy products, On col- 
lectives, women have complete 
charge of the stock. Feeding, 


housing, milking, and herding all 
is done by the older peasant girls 
and their mothers. Usually, each 
person is assigned about 10 cows. 

There are virtually no fences in 
Russia, so all the stock must be 
herded by the women workers. 
The M.T.S. zo-technicians make 
recommendations for the handling 
and feeding of the herds, and 
keep an eye open for disease 
problems, but the peasants do the 
work. 


Feeding methods obsolete . . . 


As for feeding—pasture, much 
of it very poor, and fodder, along 
with a little grain and oil cake, 
was about the extent of what we 
saw. Some hormone-feeding ex- 
periments are underway on cer- 
tain breeding animals. Commer- 
dial feeds, as we know them, are 
seen occasionally, but they are a 
rarity on most of the kolkhozies. 


For the most part, Soviet pas- 
turelands are very poor. Brome 
and alfalfa (luzerne) pastures are 
the rare exception. Coarse grasses 
and sparse growth are the rule. 
Grain production is the major 
farm enterprise in the Ukraine, 
the Kuban, and in some other fer- 
tile areas. Wheat is the principal 
grain crop. Black bread is the 
main item in Russia’s diet. 

Corn is also grown in many 
southern parts of the U.S.S.R. 
and even in parts of Western Si- 
beria where our group visited. 
Most corn is harvested for fodder 
or silage. Pit or trench silos are 
very common in Russia. Upright 
silos, wooden or brick, are also 
seen on some farms where dairy- 
ing is featured. Hay is the main- 
stay for most herds. 

Incidentally, erosion is one of 
Russia's problems, and little is 
being done about it. 

Milking is largely done by hand, 
much of it right out in the open, 
with peasant women using fa- 
miliar battered pails, and thrée- 
legged stools, Milking machines 


© 





in Russia. 


are to be seen occasionally and as 
Russian farming becomes more 
proficient and more efficient, me- 
chanical milkers will be used 
more and more. There are no 
milking parlors in the Soviet 
Union as yet, but we did see one 
or two barn cleaners. 

While the cattle herds on the 
collective farms are ail owned by 
the collective, many of the peas- 
ant families do have a cow or 
two. This has been permissable 
under Communist doctrine, and 
has not only aided in improving 
the families’ diet and health, but 
it has also been a temptation in 
the way of some leanings toward 
“capitalism.” 

Families owning a cow or two 
might be inclined to pay more at- 
tention to their own stock than 
to that belonging to the collective. 
Produce from the family cow 
might be sold-on the public mar- 
ket in the nearest city. This 
trend has been increasing to the 
extent that recent reports from 
Moscow indicate private owner- 
ship of a family cow is to be dis- 
couraged because it is not in line 
with true concepts of Communism. 


Dairy products in demand . 


Marketing cf milk, butter, and 
cheese is no problem in Russia. 
Dairy products are in short sup- 
ply, prices are high, and demand 
appears to be good. By our stand- 
ards, quality is very poor. On the 
basis of the unfavorable dollar 
exchange offered by the Soviets, 
butter on the public markets re- 
tails at around $3 a pound in our 
money. Cheese sells for up to 
$3.50 per pound. This seems ex- 
horbitant to Americans. 

The fact is, all Russian consum- 
er and food items are high. For 
instance, whereas it takes the 








“Sometimes I think you weren't 
cut out to be a dairy farmer.” 
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average United States factory 
worker about 30 minutes to earn 
a pound of butter, the average 
Russian factory worker would 
have to put in 3% to 4 hours to 
acquire a pound of Soviet butter 
oe if and when available. In 
the clothing line, it calls for two 
months’ work in Russia to earn 
enough rubles to buy a man’s 
suit, or a woman’s Sunday dress. 
Whole milk also retails high, 
about 60 cents in our money and 
there are no surpluses to worry 
about. In all our travels we were 
seldom offered a glass of milk. 
This was just as well, because 
after seeing the conditions under 
which some of the milk was pro- 
duced, there would have been 
considerable reluctance to drink it. 
Butter was not always present, 
even at the major receptions ten- 
dered us. And the butter served 
was rather colorless and tasteless. 
Cheese was always available, and 
though it was a bit rubbery, it 
tasted all right. Ice cream is far 
from an everyday dish behind the 
Iron Curtain. However, the Rus- 
sian ice cream served on special 
occasions was rich and delicious 
Dairy processing plants were 
not on our Russian itinerary. The 
creamery I came across one day 
purely by accident would scarcely 
pass inspection in the United 
States. Seven women, two men, 
and a couple of old horses were 
at work at the time. Cheese was 
the principal product made there. 


Diseases still prevalent... 


My inquiries about disease re- 
sulted in answers indicating that 
tuberculosis and brucellosis are 
still quite prevalent in Russia, but 
that foot and mouth disease has 
been stamped out. Ministry of 
Agriculture officials confidently 
predict they will soon eradicate 


TB. Government _ veterinarians 
also are trying to control brucel- 
losis through isolation and other 
means, Vaccination is said to be a 
widespread practice. 

County fairs and. district or 
parish shows as we have them in 
America and Canada apparently 
do not exist in Russia. Nor are 
there any dairy exhibitions like 
the Waterloo Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress or the International Dairy 
Show in Chicago. Prize stock 
from major state herds in the 16 
Republics in the USSR. are 
shown at the All Union Agricul- 
tural Exposition near Moscow 
where all classes of stock are dis- 
played in the Soviet’s “Showcase 
of Agriculture.” 

Russia has no 4-H or F.F.A. or 
other farm youth clubs, Only So- 
viet youth group we were able to 
find was a Communist Govern- 
ment inspired organization known 
as the Pioneers. Because of state 
control it would be hard to de- 
velop a farm youth dairying proj- 
ect comparable to the present 
programs inspiring American youth 
to become future dairy leaders. 

Although Russia’s dairying does 
not measure up to ours, there is 
no denying that U.S.S.R. collec- 
tive farm managers and Soviet 
dairymaids take pride in_ their 
stock and in its production. At 
Gorki State Farm near Moscow, 
a woman gave us a dissertation 
on the pedigree and merits of 
every bull and cow in a very 
clean barn, with stanchions and 
walls painted blue. Each cow had 
her own namecard. 

At Mayak Collective there were 
2,171 dairy animals, and total 
cash income on the farm, from 
all stock and crops, figured at 52 
million rubles. Ivan Yesen at 
Lenin Kolkhozy boasted 2,750 
dairy animals of which 1,050 were 


being milked at the time of our 
visit. Production was less than 
3,000 pounds per cow per year. 
At the Ukrainian Breeding Insti- 
tute, however, production from the 
purebred Red Steppe herd aver- 
aged 7,500 pounds per cow. 


Emphasis on production ... 


There was no doubt that _pro- 
duction is being stepped up. At 
the Lutch farm, which translated 
means “Ray of Light” some cows 
were doing better than 4,750 litres 
of milk per year, roughly about 
9,700 pounds. A dispatch out of 
Moscow in October, 1956, claimed 
deliveries and purchases in the 
Ukraine had more than met the 
annual goal by the end of August. 
Total deliveries then amounted to 
7,130,000,000 pounds, 2 per cent 
above the goal set for the entire 
12 months and 2,200,000,000 pounds 
above deliveries for the compara- 
ble period the previous year. 

Russia’s new agricultural look 
will very probably see the Red's 
revolution in dairying result in 
more adequate supplies of milk, 
butter, and other healthful dairy 
foods for all areas of the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet officials are well aware 
of the need to provide their chil- 
dren with nourishing dairy and 
other foods. State control pro- 
vides creches and nurseries for 
Russia’s youngsters. Kremlin lead- 
ers, mindful that the future of 
any nation depends upon its 
youth, will make certain that its 
children of today get much more 
in the line of dairy foods than 
they themselves received in the 
days of serfdom and slavery. Free 
nations, in turn, can hope that 
Russia’s stress on stronger, health- 
ier bodies and minds will result 
in greater determination on the 
part of the Soviets to live in a 
world at peace. THE END 
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New medicine for 
treatment of ketosis 


The use of a new medicine, 
prednisolone, for the treatment of 
bevine ketosis offers advantages 
over some types of treatment be- 
cause of ease of administration 
and rapid physiological effect, ac- 
cording to a research report given 
here today at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

A team of research veteri- 
narians from the University of 
Illinois reported that 87 per cent 
of the cows with uncomplicated 


ketosis recovered with a _ single 
treatment of this material. Blood 
glucose values increased rapidly 


after treatment, accompanied by 
a decrease in the ketone bodies, 
they said 

Prednisolone was reported to be 
effective in smaller doses than 
hydrocortisone or prednisone be- 
cause it has a greater biological 
activity. However, the report said 
that the cows which responded 
favorably to prednisolone treat- 
ment returned to full production 
more slowly than cows which re- 
sponded favorably to glucose ther- 
apy, suggesting that prednisolone 
may have a slight depressing ef- 
fect on milk production. 





Less alfalfa seed in 1957 


The 1956 alfalfa seed crop is now 
forecast at 162,931,000 pounds. This 
is 23 per cent below last year’s 
record production but 42 per cent 
above the 1945-54 average. Cali- 
fornia produced 48 per cent of this 
year’s alfalfa seed crop. 

With less seed available, prices 
may be higher this next spring. 
It might be wise to buy your al- 
falfa seed early. 








..»when you use MASONITE’ 


ALL-PURPOSE FARM:+BOARD 


Interested in a building material that 
gives your farm structure both long 
life plus low cost? Then take a good 
look at All-Purpose FARM*BOARD. 
Ask your lumber dealer why 
Farm*Board gives you so much for 
your money. He'll show you why tough 
Farm*Board cannot split, splinter or 
crack. Why you can use every foot of 


improved. 


long life 


these large, true-cut panels. All- 
Purpose Farm*Board is all wood— 


ASK YOUR LUMBER DEALER 
for a free sample. Drop it in a pail of 
water. Check it weekly or monthly. 
Prove to yourself how it stands up. If 
your dealer does not have a sample, 
use the coupon. 


SS ee 
LOW COST BV Xt) Thi: 
\Propucrs| 






Masonite Corporation 
Dept. HD-1210, Box 777, Chicago 90, Ill. 


Please send me a sample of Masonite 


All-Purpose FARM * BOARD. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS 

TOWN. STATE 
ROUTE COUNTY 


® MASONITE Corporation — Manufacturer of Quality Pane! Products 
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“| Am Now Milking 30 Cows 
and Expect To Handle 60- 
This Will Be A One Man Operation!” 


writes MR. WILLIAM BREAKEY, Mason, Mich. 


I recently a new milking par- 





completed building 





lor, with a 3-unit Model B Chore-Boy Pipe-Line - 
Milking System, 6 walk through lane type stalls ONLY CHORE-BOY ) 
» row a new milk house, a bulk tank into GIVES YOU THESE NEW 
hich the milk is run by a Chore-Boy Releaser. FEATURES 





if 

ASS 

I am well satisfied with the entire system and be- 
lie it will be a most efficient operation for the 
production of high quality milk. I am now milk- 
ing 30 « and expect to handle 60. This will be 
a one ma peration. Before buying the Chore-Boy 
1 investigated it thoroughly and believe it milks 





© MASTER PULSATOR 


Only 1 Pulsotor Handles 
vp to 6 Milker Units As- 
sures uniform milking to 
all cows in herd. Increas 
es Milk Production 

b\ 


fast and clean 








* PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEMS © RELEASERS 
* LONG AND SHORT TUBE MILKERS © STALLS 
* DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 

75 for FREE Dairy Barn plan kit. 


© MILK RELEASER AND 
PIPELINE WASHER 
Low-cost, simple, trouble- 
free. Washes pipeline in 
place, foster and cleaner 


* Now patented or pending 


o * 

¢ Miss it/ 
INSEMIKIT'S ALL-NEW 
1956 72 PAGE CATALOG 
Contains the most up-to-date line 
of artihcal breeding equpment 
avaiable anywhere 
Hundreds of new essennal 
agncviturol supply dems 
hove been added. 
Seve Your Time ond 
Money - Shop With 

Insert / 





. Write Dept 





BOY MILKING - eo 
a ( 


CHORE. 
FARMER FEEDER CO 























save money 


in your treatment of 


MASTITIS 


This original bougie treatment for mastitis is 
effective, easy to use, costs less per treat- 
ment. Why use messy ciniments when you 
get the same results and save money by using 


MASTICS P&S 


Sold through veterinarians for 10 years 
if your veterinarian cannot supply you, 
order direct. Package of 12— 
$3.25 AIR MAIL, Bostpeie 





















The Martin Laboratories 


P. O. Box 532, West Chester, Pa. 





for Better Milking Efficiency 
..-- Longer Life 
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No matter what make of milking machine you use, your 
local CROWN Dealer can supply you with the finest in- 
flations available . . . advanced design and construc- 
tion, at popular prices. Be sure to ask for CROWN 
Rubber Ports — inflations, tubing, gaskets, etc. 


POWER IS UP... 


Te 


IN FORD TRACTORS! 


CROWN DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO: 


COLLEGE AVENUE 


326 west 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











Yes, in 9 years Ford Tractor power 
has more than doubled. That's why 
new Ford Tractors are a powerful buy 
~yet easy on your pocketbook. Eleven 
See them! 





Use CROWN INFLATIONS 








Watch the work fly! 


models to choose from 
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TRAILER-MOUNTED LABORATORY makes it possible to collect, 
process, and freeze semen right on the breeder’s farm. The service 
of mailing ampuls of semen to the purchaser is also provided. 


Custom freezing of semen 


. . is being used or experimented with by nearly 40 A.B. 
organizations. It does the job more effectively and more 
cheaply than most purebred breeders can do for themselves. 


by H. A. Herman 


new developments accompa- 

nying the increasing use of 
frozen semen for artificial insemi- 
nation. In many ways it’s “a nat- 
ural” and enables artificial breed- 
ing organizations to ~~ oerate with 
purebred breeders tu -.Jdy utilize 
and preserve great sires. It makes 
full use of the equipment and tech- 
nically-trained staff maintained at 
a breeding organization. 

What is more important it does 
a job more effectively and at less 
cost than the average purebred 
breeder could do for himself. 


Crew freezing is one of the 


Has many advantages... 


Custom freezing makes it pdssi- 
ble for a breeder who has an out- 
standing sire to have semen frozen 
and maintained for use in the fu- 
ture. It is good insurance against 
the loss of service if the bull should 
be crippled or die. It also makes 
possible the selling of senrer, to 
other breeders or to artificial 
breeding organizations. 

An increasing number of artifi- 
cial breeding organizations are es- 
tablishing a frozen semen bank for 
cooperators. 

The breeding associations have 
equipment for freezing and storing 
as well as shipping frozen semen. 


They also have experience and 
“know how” in freezing and han- 
dling semen that gives good re- 
sults. By sharing their facilities 


and technical staff with cooperat- 
ing breeders, the cost is reduced. 

Volume is an important factor in 
reducing the actual expense of col- 
lecting, processing, freezing and 
storing semen. The cooperating 
breeder is given advice and help in 
handling frozen semen in his own 
herd. 

Nearly half of the 80 artificial 
breeding organizations are experi- 
menting with or using frozen se- 
men. Many have frozen semen, ob- 


tained from privately-owned sires 
in their areas, stored on a custom 
basis for cooperating breeders. 

The Central Ohio Breeding Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio has a com- 
plete service. The manager, Rich- 
ard Kellogg, who flys his own 
plane, has flown to Texas, Florida, 
and several other states to collect 
semen from a privatey-owned bull. 
After collection the semen is flown 
back to Columbus tc the labora- 
tory, processed, frozen, and stored 
Small supplies are then sent the 
breeder as his needs demand. 


Some beef breeders like this plan 
to meet the problems _ resulting 
from peak breeding seasons where 
in natural service a fine sire would 
have to be limited in use. 

The service is usually performed 
at cost. It doesn’t come cheaply, 
but few breeders hesitate to spend 
a few hundred dollars for services 
which enable them to have a thou- 
sand or more ampuls of frozen se- 
men “in the bank”. 


Popular in Canada. . 


Many of the artificial breeding 
associations in Ontario, Canada, 
freeze semen at their headque~ters, 
but they also cooperate with the 
Veterinary College at Guelph, in 
maintaining a large semen bank. 
The present bank contains more 
than 40,000 ampuls of semen rep- 
resenting more than 100 sires. 
These sires are owned by private 
breeders and breeding associations. 
Some are used cooperatively, thus 
making some of the very best sires 
available to the A. L. program. 

As a rule a storage charge of a 
few cents per ampul per month is 
made. This cost has not been stan- 
dardized in Canada nor in the Unit- 
ed States because much is to be 
learned about refrigeration costs, 
depreciation rate for equipment, 
and labor costs. 

Refrigeration is furnished by me- 
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WANTED 








WQARDS 3 AIRYMAN 





SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES! 


We need capable sales 
people to sell subscrip- 
tions for The National 
Dairy Farm Magazine to 
Dairy Farmers. 


Good territories open. 
Car needed, farm back- 
ground helpful. Many of 
our present sales people 
making commissions of 
over $150 weekly. 








Write Today To 
Circulation Manager 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


SAVE FEED MONEY! 


grind-and-mix 
at Home 











Roll the mill to your corn, grain or 
forage. Grind! Mix in minerals or 
supplements! Make complete rations 
in a jiffy with a YEL-O-JET hammer 
mill or knife-type Hatchet mill. Re- 
duce feeding waste. Make your crops 
go 35 percent further. Make money 
grinding for neighbors, too! 


FOR LITERATURE WRITE TO — 


539 
YORK STREET 
pSinolleys “conan 
WISCONSIN 








Manufach of tional and knife- 
type hammer mills, MIX-ALL mixers, RAM- 
DISK harrows, FORAGE and GRAIN blowers. 








Back Your Future With 
U. S. Savings Bonds 














chanical freezers in some cases and 
by dry ice in others. The trend is 
toward mechanical refrigerators 
where the volume of business jus- 
tifies it. 


Laboratory on wheels . . . 


A very recent development is a 
fully-equipped laboratory, mounted 
on wheels, for collecting, process- 
ing, and freezing semen. This trail- 
er-type laboratory and plan of op- 
eration is the ingenious brain child 
of two employees of an eastern 
bull stud. They are Roger Ives and 
Ange Barisone of Suffield, Connec- 


ticut. They operate a frozen se- 
men service called “Soligenics” 
(solid genes). 


They visit a breeder’s farm, col- 
lect, process, and freeze the semen 
right on the farm. The semen is 
then transferred to a large storage 
chest at headquarters where the 
semen bank is maintained. The op- 
erators of this service have patrons 
in eight eastern states to date. 

Wnere a breeder is selling semen 
to other breeders for special mat- 
ings, the custom freezing service 
simply mails the number of ampuls 
requested to the purchaser, 

The breeder who uses custom 
frozen semen need only maintain 
a small storage box, using dry ice 
for refrigeration, to preserve enough 
ampuls to meet his current needs. 
This supply is replenished every 
few weeks from the “semen bank”. 

Most inseminations are made by 
local technicians after the neces- 
sary arrangements between the 
breeding association employing the 
technician and the herd owner have 
been made. This method of provid- 
ing frozen semen for use in private 
herds adds a new page to the help- 
ful service the artificial insemina- 
tion program brings to the dairy 
industry. 





Lime—the “‘work horse”’ 


Lime is often called the “work 
horse” in the soil. This is perhaps 
a good description, as lime not only 
supplies calcium and magnesium 
and regulates soil acidity, but does 
a number of other jobs as well. 

1. Lime makes soil and ferti- 
lizer phosphorus more effective. 
On most soils, phosphorus availa- 
bility is highest between pH 6 and 7. 

2. Liming acid soils permits the 
growing of good legumes. Thus, ni- 
trogen from the air can be fixed 
to help supply protein for animals 
and nitrogen for future crops. 

3. Lime speeds up rotting of 
plant residues, thus releasing nitro- 
gen and other mineral elements. 

4. Lime reduces toxic amounts 
of aluminum, manganese, and iron. 

All of these effects of lime help 
to give better crop growth which 
results in more plant residues. The 
large amounts of residues help pro- 
mote granulation in soils and re- 
duce erosion. 

Obviously, there are many ad- 
ditional dividends in terms of im- 
proved soils. 





Prefer steps 


“Your cattle, or other animals, 
will prefer steps, too!” says Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc. Man has 
used stairs for hundreds of years, 
but only recently has he discov- 
ered that livestock much prefer 
them over the conventional in- 


clined, with cleats, type chute. 
While the dimensions of the 
step can be varied to fit the 


length and height of the incline, 
a 3-inch riser and 12-inch tread 
appear to be quite satisfactory for 
all types of livestock, points out 
Livestock Conservation, Inc. 
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1 “have used a PREST-O-LITE No. 420 blow- 
1 pipe for two years and it has performed 
1 perfectly. With leased cylinders 1 haven't 
paid a penny of demurrage.” 


—LEON DERBER, RT. 2, OMRO, WIS. 


Mr. Derber ought to know. He made three chopper wagon racks 
using his 420 blowpipe and is well-satisfied with it for both welding 


and cutting. Mr. Derber is saying what thousands of fi 


ers are 


learning about the new Prest-O-Lire No. 420 Oxy-Acetylene Outfit. 
He and other owners of this versatile tool know that with it) they can 
weld, cut, solder, braze, hard-face, and heat—in the shop or in 


the field. 


Lowes! price—highest performance. Less than $80.00 for the 
“All-in-One” Outfit, complete with hose, goggles, wrench, lighter, and 88 


pages of step-by-step instructions. 
Easy to buy—easy fo use. See 


and try the amazing 420 outfit today. 


Your local LinpeE Distributor will gladly show it to you and also explain 


how you can get oxygen and 
acetylene in small cylinders with 
no demurrage charges. 


i 
I 
MAIL THIS COUPON for full infor- >! 
mation on the Prest-O-Lirr” |! 
No. 420 Outfit and a FREE |} 
BOOKLET from the Linve |} 
“How-to-do-it” Library. 
I 
1 
I 
i 
r 
I 
i 
| 


The terms “Linde” and “Prest-O-Lite” 
ore registered trade-marks of Union 
Carbide. 





Linde Air Products Company, Dept. H. D., Rm.1320 
A Division of 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, lil. 


Please send me FREE, without obligation, 
information on the PREST-O-LITE No. 420 Outfit 
and booklet, “How to Make 30 Useful Things for 
Home and Shop.” 
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If Your Dealer Does Not 


Handle Goods Advertised in 


Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 
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Low-cost, 


Way to Feed! 





top quality silage in larger 


quantities is the key to profitable live- 


stock feeding — and 


MARTIN JUMBO 


508 tons of capacity—produces 
silage at low cost per 


steel silo quality” 
toh, in quantities 
only in wasteful, 


messy trenches. 


now the NEW 
SILO provides up to 
“upright 


achieved 
Send 


heretofore 


coupon today for the facts on this out- 


standing new 
obligation. 
cost of feeding.” 


ar 43 
MARTIN 


Steel Products Corp. 
805 Longview Ave. 
Mansfield, Ohio 606 


development. 
Learn how to beat the 


There’s no 
“high 


Please send more information on the New Martin 


Jumbo Silo and the feeding plan it makes possible 
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Address 
City & State 















Faith kindled in childhood, 
the joy of genuine giving, 
an afterglow in happy mem- 
ories, and a hopeful outlook 
on life--these are the pre- 
cious vifts we rive our chil- 


dren when we are truly... 


JOHN AND JAMES helped make this; they called it “their arrangement.” 
complete pleasure it gave them. The lighted, snowball candle lent a merry glow to Santa’s face. 


Keeping Christmas 


‘Low a away in a special corner are 
our childhood memories of Christmas. 
Whether we realize it or not, these 
memories determine in some measure the 


kind of Christmases we have in our own 
homes, and they have much to do with how 
we feel about Christmas. 

I find rich treasures in my Christmas 
memories and I'm deeply grateful to my 
parents for keeping Christmas as they did. 
Today, with three children of my own, I find 
myself wanting for them the same kind of 
happy, lasting memories that I have—mem- 
ories linked with church and faith, love and 
family, giving and sharing. I have a hus- 
band who shares this desire, so we plan 
family Christmases together. 

Above all, we want Christmas to be a 
spiritual experience for our children, not 
only in church, but in their home as well. 
We have found that the Nativity scene is 
one way of pointing up the birth of Christ 
and the meaning of Christmas. It is put on 
a low bookshelf where the children can see 
it, fondle it, and rearrange the characters. 
with only the tree and 
candles lighted, we sit before the scene and 
read stories and poems about Christmas. 
John and James play with the scene by the 
hour during the day, and it has stimulated 
their thinking—and that of their parents, I 
might add. Last year their questions were 
many; such as: “Can we see angels?”, “What 
do shepherds do?”, “Was Jesus a boy like 
me?”, “Where do Wise Men live?”, “Does 
everybody have Christmas?” These ques- 
tions from a 3-year-old, mind you! 

Then there is our “Christmas Town” that 
adds to the spiritual side of Christmas and 
enchantment to the many material 
for the holidays. 


In the evenings, 


lends 
preparations 

The town is a village scene painted on 
parchment paper and mounted in such a 
way that it can be set up on a table. It is 
done in beautiful colors with sparkling snow 
sidewalks. This town is 
and windows are 
On December 1, the door 


tops and 
that its 


roof 
nique in 
imbered 1 to 24. 


doors 


marked “1” is to be opened; on December 2, 
the windows marked “2,” and so forth. 

The opened doors and windows reveal the 
townspeople busy with Christmas prepara- 
tions. When the post office door is opened, 
there is the postman sorting Christmas pack- 
ages; when the flower shop windows are 
opened, there is shelf after shelf of poin- 
settia plants. On through the town until 
December 24 when the big cathedral doors 
are opened—there is the altar ready for the 
Christmas Eve service. 

The “Town” has become a cherished part 
of our Christmas. 


Santa is part of our Christmas, too... 


The beauty of Santa in my husband’s 
childhood and mine was that we rarely saw 
him. Only when it was Santa Claus Day in 
town would Santa come or “send one of his 
helpers” to thrill and treat us. But we 
never saw the Santa who did his work 
“jolly and quick” on Christmas Eve. He 
came to be sure, but the intrigue and mys- 
tery and respect he generated by always 
coming and going without being seen was 
the thing that endeared him to our hearts. 

Modern commercializing of Santa by busi- 
ness men and advertisers has made such a 
fascinating experience almost impossible for 
today’s children. In spite of this, we are 
striving to keep the amazing, unseen Santa 
for our children. So far we've been success- 
ful by consciously steering clear of Santas 
in stores, on street corners, and on TV. 

Last year Santa announced his arrival (or 
departure?) at our house by a jingle of 
sleighbells. (Lynn secretly rigged some up 
so they’d ring at the front door when he 
pulled a string inside a basement window). 
When the boys heard the bells, they associ- 
ated them at once with Santa’s sleigh and 
ran for the door. 

Of course Santa was gone! BUT, there 
on the steps were two big ‘sacks filled with 
packages. Their fascination with a Santa 
who could leave gifts so quietly and get 
away so quickly reassured us that this un- 
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Their faces reflect the 


by Margaret Speers 


seen Santa had merits which the seen va- 
riety does not. 


Giving is very heart of Christmas .. . 


We feel this is true, and accordingly make 
an effort to stress the genuine kind that ex- 
pects nothing in return. 

We've tried several exverimer‘s in giving 
that were enriching experiences. Last year 
several groups in our community collected 
old toys that were to be renovated for needy 
children. I told the boys about it and they 
were at once delighted and excited about 
sharing their things with “poor boys and 
girls.” They selected the toys themselves 
and were most generous. 

On the previous Christmas when John was 
only 2%, he received more things than any 
little boy needs. After the holidays, I sug- 
gested to him that it would be nice to give 
a few toys to some little boys who had not 
been so well remembered. He never hesitat- 
ed a moment, but began to pick out things 
to give: His small rocking horse, a stuffed 
elephant, a toy telephone, two storybooks 
(near favorites), a duck pull-toy, and a top. 

Our church supplied a name and address, 
and together John and I delivered the toys 
to a needy family with four small boys. I 
wish you could have seen the happiness in 
John’s eyes as other little out-stretched 
hands took his gifts. It was a Red Letter 
Day for us. 

Our whole December, like yours, is full of 
things to do for Christmas: Making holiday 
cookies and breads, writing notes and cards, 
shopping, wrapping gifts, decorating ihe 
tree, making house decorations, singing car- 
ols, playing Christmas records, making holi- 
day calls, and having holiday callers. We 
make the children a part of all these activi- 
ties, hoping that in participating they will 
find joy and happiness. 

We hope, through our efforts, our children 
are capturing the real Spirit of Christmas, 
to be cherished by them and, above all, to 
be used in bringing happiness to others. 

THE END 








December 10, 1956 


From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


‘ 


PPLIANCES and pieces of 
A equipment are popular 
choices as Christmas pres- 
ents for husbands to give their 
wives. I’ve collected some handy 
buying guides from home manage- 
ment specialists at our university 
that I want to give you. 


Guides for gifts . .. 


Electric skillets stand high in 
popularity these days. Here are 
a few points to keep in mind if 
you’re buying this appliance: If 
the heat-setting mechanism is on 
the handle, the skillet can be im- 
mersed in the dishwater for 
thorough cleaning and this is im- 
portant. See that the legs are 
insulated to keep the table where 
it rests from getting too hot. A 
dome cover allows for the cooking 
of more bulky foods like roasts or 
fried chicken. Round or square 
shape depends on your personal 
preference. 

Blenders are also enjoying a 
geod run of popularity. Check 
here to find out if the blades are 
removable. If so, they are easy 
to clean and can be transferred 
to jars for chopping foods you 
wish to store right in the jar. 
See that the glass container is so 
tightly clasped that it doesn’t vi- 
brate when in use and that it has 
a cover that fits tightly. 

Automatic coffee percolators are 
popular, too. Here the basket 
and stem should remove easily 
for cleaning and the mouth of the 
pot must be big enough to get 
your hand in for easy cleaning. 

This latter point is important 
if you’re buying a glass coffee 
server with a candle heat base. 
Be sure you can get down into 
the pot for thorough cleaning. 

Maybe you're all going together 
and giving the house a lamp for 
Christmas. Here again you need 
to do a little checking. First, of 
course, you will know for what 
use the lamp is meant and that 
will be your first guide. The table 
height on which the lamp will 
rest goes into the planning, too. 

Tall lamps on low tables wiil 
give you good reading light if the 
shade directs the stream of light 
downward and in a wide enough 
circle to include your book or 
handwork. Don’t let the shade 
flare so much the bulb is unpro- 
tected and produces glare, bit 
don’t buy the shade so large or 
tall that your lamp looks like a 


man with his hat pulled down 
over his eyes. 
A translucent shade that lets 


the light come through will give 
uniform light about the room but 
the outline of the bulb should not 
show through. Choose shades in 
colors to blend or harmonize with 
your room, but see that the lin- 
ing is white; a colored lining does 
not reflect enough light. 

Don't go too fussy on shades; 
you may exceed good taste and 
be buying good dust-catchers. 


Floor lamps in big, massive 
shapes are almost passe, today. 
Slim floor reading lamps with 


branched outlets that can be di- 
rected in several directions to 
light up corners or to spot read- 
ing are popular; brass is a good 
choice and fits nicely into almost 
any room. 

Perhaps you've let Santa know 
that you'd like to find a new 
sewing machine under the tree 
Christmas morning. There is a 
wide choice on the market, and 


since a sewing machine is a life- 
time investment, you'll want to 
choose wisely. 

If you do mostly plain sewing, 

like mending and dressmaking, 
a standard machine will fill your 
needs. But if you're in the fancy 
class that does special finishes, 
place mats, buttonholes, and deco- 
rative stitching, look at the types 
of machines with versatile or zig- 
zag needles. 
There are two bobbin choices in 
today’s sewing machines, long 
shuttle and rotary. The long shut- 
tle is simple in mechanism and 
easy to clean, but is not designed 
for high speeds. Rotary bobbins 
operate smoothly as they are bal- 
anced for high speeds. 

Choosing between a portable or 
a cabinet machine is a matter of 
preference and placement in the 
house. Portables come in light 
and regular head weights; the 
heavier machines handle bulky 
fabric sewing better than the 
light ones. Be sure the portable 
machine is in a sturdy carrying 
case with firm-gripping fasteners. 
Don’t let your enthusiasm for a 


beautiful cabinet lead you into 
paying too high a price. 
Tip to readers: Cut out this 


page and tuck it into your hus- 
band’s Christmas shopping list, if 
you suspect he has his eye on any 
of the items covered here. Hus- 
bands are very gullible and need 
guidance on these things. 


Oh, fudge... 


With just a little changing 
around of ingredients, you can 
come up with a variety of deli- 
cious fudges, according to plans 
worked out at the University of 
Illinois. Since a pan of fudge 
must surely be in your Christmas 
candy making plans, here are the 
suggested changes to make in 
basic recipes: 

To make peanut butter fudge, 
use your regular chocolate fudge 
recipe. Omit the chocolate; cook 
as usual and add 2 tablespoons 
peanut butter for each cup of 
sugar in the recipe after the 
fudge is cooked. Leaving the choc- 
olate out cuts down somewhat on 
the richness of the fudge, so it is 
suggested that you use evaporated 
milk or coffee cream. 

To make penuche from a basic 
fudge recipe, use brown instead of 
white sugar and leave out the 
corn syrup or cream of tartar, 
whichever your recipe calls for. 
And for extra smoothness and in- 
creased yield in your chocolate 
fudge, add 1 cup of marshmallows 
or marshmallow cream for each 2 
cups of sugar after you remove 
the pan from heat. Blend them 
in smoothly as you beat, 


Remember! 


“Christmas comes but once a year 
Let us keep it with good cheer.”’ 


That’s my parting word, girls, 
in this December 10 issue, which 
comes out as we plunge into the 
mad whirl of getting ready for 
the holidays. We're going to be 
awfully short on the “good cheer” 
end if we tear along with worry 
and hurry riding our backs like 
old men of the sea. Let’s cut out 
the impossible goals we often set 
up and keep things as simple as 
we can. Our best gift to our 
families is a fresh, unfagged self 
who can come to the tree on 
Christmas morning in a state of 
composure insteali of collapse! 





cerca ate a Soe 
waisted toch to atte you Sane? and sie 
mer. Half sizes 14%, to 24%. Size 16% 
tokes 4% yards % yord contrast. 
Price 35 conts. 


in a tow ‘n’ lovely t, atop the | 
full skirt. Misses’ sizes 10 to 18. Size 16 
takes 4% yores 39-inch ce 35 cents. 


pockets. — 
24%. Size 16% takes 3% 
inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 
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9262—Sew easy jumper in a lovely “‘prin- 
cess’ sithovette; poir it with your sweaters 
and blouses or with the companion blouse. 
Misses’ sizes 12 to 20. Size 16 jumper, 4 
yards + blovse, 2 yords 35- 
inch. Price 35 cents. 








9167—So feminine, so flatte'=,, w'th grace- 
ful yoke, simple bodice, and soft flare 
skirt. Misses sizes 12 to 20. Size 16 tokes 
4% yards 39-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


4855—Our newest printed pottern is |iffy- 
cut. Paper pattern is all one piece; just 
pin te fabric and cut complete apron at 
once. Exch style takes 1 yard 35-inch fab- 
ric. Pattern includss oll three styles. Misses’ 
medium size only. Applique transfer in- 
cluded. Price 35 cents. 


7199—Let this doll keep your electric mixer 
spotiess. Just set her on top of it; her long, 
full skirt is its protective cover. Use colorful 
remnants. Pattern, transfer of embroidery 
motifs, and directions included. Price 25 cents. 


7074—A gay little shell pocket in easy 
crochet holds a wash cloth. Motif can be 
heavy cotton for decorating terry towels, 
lighter for linen. Crochet directions for 


holder plus matching edgirg. Price 25 cents. 
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made by 
LAZARUS LABORATORIES INC. 
DIVISION OF WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
42-16 West St. 
Long island City, N.Y. 





also makers of 
“TAMED IODINE” 10BAC GERMICIDE 
TAMED IODINE’ 


ACID CLEANER KLEEN -EZEY 0-1 
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DELIVERIES FROM BRANCHES 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














FIND A BUYER 


Many farmers have things 
to sell, but do not know how 
to find a buyer. Cheapest way 
to find the man who wants 
something you have for sale is 
to run a small classified ad in 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Cost is 
only 30c a word, including 
name and address. 

Send in your classified ad- 
vertisement today. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


























by Joe W. Sicer 


The Laying Tests can help you 


Your poultry profits will depend basicolly 
on starting with chicks of superior breed- 


NE of the most serious prob- 
O lems you, as a poultry rais- 

er, have today is that of 
choosing where you will buy your 
baby chicks. 

This is true whether you keep 
layers or raise broilers, whether 
you have a flock of 2,000 or 200. 
The time has passed when you can 
be satisfied with average produc- 
tion or even a little better. Today, 
if you are raising chickens to make 
money, you must get near top pro- 
duction, in either eggs or meat, or 
you will find the returns from your 
flock are not very encouraging. 

“I realize that,” you will say, 
“but how can I know who has the 
really good breeding?” 

It isn’t an easy question to an- 
swer. You certainly cannot put too 
much dependence on advertising 
alone. It is only natural that a 
hatcheryman or breeder will use 
advertisements to play up the good 
things about his birds and not men- 
tion their shortcomings. 

As a poultry raiser thinking 
about buying some of John Smith's 
Leghorns, you will need to know, 
for instance, more than how many 
eggs were laid by the dams of the 
cockerels used in the flock matings. 


Study the reports ... 


Your problem will be somewhat 
different if you are a broiler raiser 
but here is one thing the market 
egg man can do. You can study re- 
ports of the egg laying contests. 

There are eight Standard Offi- 
cial U. S. Egg Laying Tests and 
six Official Random Sample Egg 
Laying Tests in the VU. S. with 
three new random sample tesis un- 
derway in 1956. You can get the 
reports from these tests just by 
writing and asking for them. (See 
end of article for instructions.) 

The difference between the Stan- 
ard and the Random Sample Tests 
should be appreciated. 

For the Standard Tests, the 
breeder rears and selects the ma- 
ture pullets which he enters. Much 
of the difference in results may be 
dependent upon how well the pui- 
lets were raised and how good a 
job of selection was done at the 
time of entry. 


Chicks picked at random... 


For the Random Sample Tests, 
either hatching eggs or chicks are 
drawn at random by a disinterest- 
ed person, such as a county agent, 
from the commercial matings of a 
breeder or hatcheryman as offered 
for sale. The chicks from all en- 
tries are raised in a central loca- 
tion and are intermingled (light 
and heavy breeds separated). 

The entries are separated and 
the pullets housed at about 5 
months of age. All pen assign- 
ments are determined at random. 
There is no culling or selection dur- 
ing the test. 

Detailed records are kept on all 
traits felt to be of economic im- 


portance, including the income over 
feed and chick cost. 


ing. They are available. Your job? Find them. 


But even with these records at 
hand it st'll is not simply a matter 
of noticing which entry is at the 
top of the income column. The 
standing of an entry for any one 
year may be only a happen-so, an 
accident, good or bad. The results 
for the same breeder over a period 
of years are much more reliable. 


The performance of the same 
breeder’s entries in several differ- 
ent contests gives an indication of 
their capabilities under varying 
environmental conditions. 

Although the income over feed 
and chick cost is probably the most 
important single figure given in the 
Random Sample reports, the other 
traits reported on should also be 
carefully studied; the mortality, 
number of eggs produced, distribu- 
tion of egg sizes, per cent of meat 
and blood spots, shell quality, body 
size and time required to the first 
egg laid. 

In all cases it must be remem- 
bered that small differences may 
not really mean much. Even a dif- 
ference of 10 eggs per bird in av- 
erage egg production is not what 
is known as statistically significant 
in most tests. In other words, when 
the difference is small, it very like- 
ly will be the other way around if 
the test is repeated. Usually there 
is not a great deal of difference be- 
tween the top 25 per cent of the 
entries. The consistent placing of 
a strain high on the list is more 
important than being at the very 
top of the list once. 

Consider the performance in those 
traits which are of particular im- 
portance to you in your situation. 
For instance, large egg size may 
be of special importance to you if 
you sell on a market that pays a 
good premium for extra large and 
jumbo eggs. If high feed price is 
of special concern to you, a small- 
er bodied bird that takes fewer 
pounds of feed per dozen eggs may 
be a wise selection. 


It is true that there are good 
breeders who do not enter their 
birds in any laying tests. Measur- 
ing the value of their stock will be 
difficult. The tests give you defi- 
nite records. 

In many cases you can buy the 
chicks of your choice direct from 
the breeder. In others, you can get 
the strain you select from a local 
hatchery. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary for you to do some education- 
al work yourself on your local 
hatcheryman to get him to wake 
up to the rush of improvements 
and the new strains that are out- 
performing what he has. 

But whatever means you need to 
take, get hold of one of the best 
strains available. It is going to 
take that kind of efficiency to keep 
ahead in this business. 

: The names and addresses of 1 Eee 
aying Tests are avaliable if a. wil 
write to this magazine. Or you can get 


a summary of the reports from all tests 
by writing to F. A. ident 


Council of American ficia) Poultry 
Tests, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Connecticut. Ask for Report Number 17 

from Ameri- 


fan Otticlal Poultry Tests. 
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Write today for full information 
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hd A L Fire Pump Co. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 
LIVESTOCK CLEANING 
NO LONGER A PROBLEM 











MATADOR 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CURRY-COMB 
WITH ROTATING BRUSYES 
The Fastest, Healthiest Way to Clean Cattle 
Write to: HOBAL f MFC. co. 


516 Sth Ave. ork 36, N. ¥. 
AGENTS DEALERS. wantas 


BIGGER CREAM CHECKS 

















DRIED BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Cows go for OMALASS sweet flavor; 
thrive on rich cane blackstrap nutr!- 
ents. Dry, economical, no mess, no 
waste. Sprinkle OMALASS on top of 
regular rations; % Ib. per head, per 
day and see how milk production 
goes up. Write for dairy folder. 
Free Magnetic Breeding Calculator 














if you send local feed dealer's name. 


(ao | 1901 E. EUCLID 
DES MOINES 13 
IOWA 














EARN YOUR GIFTS 


SELL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO 
FBIENDS, NEIGHBORS, DAIRYMEN 


Write Today To 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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PLANNED FOR RESULTS “ 





IN DAIRY BARN, POULTRY HOUSE 
BY AEROVENT 


METAL FEED BUNK 











THE AEROVENT MAN 
HELPED US MAKE OUR 
VENTILATION SYSTEM WORK 








VENTI-PACK FOR 
POSITIVE CONTINUOUS 
VENTILATION ALL 
SEASON LONG 


Lawrence Schwab, Texas, made 
this welded hay feeder using angle 
iron for the frame, steel rod for 
the hopper, and oil barrels for the 
bunk. 

Iowa 







ON AND OFF SYSTEM 
Alse keeps temperatures 
down in mild climates where 
moisture is not a problem 
Single volume operation, 
exhausting air intermit- 
tently 

TWO FAN SYSTEM 

Large fan delivers about 3 


total air required, small fan 
the balance 






HERBERT PIKE 







STRONG MANURE LOADER 
TEETH 







COMPLETE LAYOUT SERVICE 


AEROVENT FAN & EQUIPMENT INC. 


P. ©. Box 28 Dept. HD Lansing Mich. 






















VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


NDIANA N 

















DAIRYMAN 


HOAROD'S 





Car axles make good manure 
fork teeth. If you need a heavy- 
duty fork for rocks, logs, and ma- 
nure, you can do as Ralph Wooters, 
Illinois, did. He had this one built 
making use of rear axles salvaged 
from automobiles. 

Illinois C.°ee 

















MARLEY 






HANDY HINTS 





ya 





TEACH CALVES TO DRINK 


An easy way to teach calves to 
drink milk out of a pail is to soak 
a piece of dry bread in milk and 
put it into calf’s mouth. Push its 
mouth into the pail of milk. Put 
another piece of bread on the sur- 
face of the pail of milk and the 
calf will drink all the milk, trying 
to get the floating piece of bread. 

Minnesota ANN ZAWISTOWSKI 


KEEPS MILKERS WARM 











An old, worn-out refrigerator is 
used to keep our milkers and their 
delicate parts from getting cold and 


frozen in the winter. 

When the door is closed, the light 
comes on. The heat from the bulb 
keeps the milker warm. 

Many farmers have old, discard- 
ed refrigerators; if not, they can 
be purchased for a very small sum. 


Illinois VERLON MEYER 


WELDING TRICK 
* a | 

















DEAD ELMS USED 



































Grinds All Grains 


Indiana, farmers 








Adams County, 





i 
I 
I 
! 
! 
I 
! 
! 
! Bowsher “ ~All” res | 
| coarse to fae aniee tof Gatien bee's ! have found a good way to use the 
i chichens — without changing burrs. | lumber from dead elm trees. A lot 
Tinds ear corn, sneiiec corn oats | s ¢ techi ~ > 
! and all small grains up to 170 bu. an 4 of the trees are perishing from the 
! hour at 550 RPM—225 bu. an hour at dreaded elm disease. The county 
11,100 RPM. Produces uniform granu- ! P 
1 lar feed—no dust ! 4-H grounds at Monroe needed a 
i Easy Grinding Adjustment 4-H cattle barn, so the farmers 
: Handwheel ives instant adjustment for any 4 banded together and built one. All 
5 on abhor tae” Eto oll be 8h. oe t of the heavy timber of the struc- 
j tor—Spout turns in circle. Fully guaranteed 4 ture. 54 by 220 feet. is from dead 
by Bowsher Company—specializing in pre i ¥ 4 - 
! cision built burr mills since 1882. Send card : elm trees and the timber was do- 
ols fo co »| fac » Th y 4 Ow- : 
Sher’ Co., SICD Wooster St.” Gouth Bead, | nated by the farmers. This dona- 
j indiana i tion enabled the 4-H fair and 
1 FRE SAMPLES OF UNIFORM GRIND | county extension committee to 
& ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE erect the much needed building. 


Indiana SIMON SCHWARTZ 








Daisy Cattle Markers 


Solid brass tags and ‘ 
brass-plated chain. 
No. 21—FOR NECK. Ad- 








QUICKLY-MADE CULVERT 













justable. Tags num- By simply removing the ends, 
ee four old oil drums will make a 
No. 17—FOR HORNS. serviceable culvert for the lanes 
Adjustable. $9.20 per leading to fields. Cover them with 
No. 38—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, enough clay fill to make a road 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain, way. Four inches of sand or gravel 





$14.50 per dozen. 
Write for catalog. Sample mailed for $1.00, 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
Dept. c Box 7 Huntington, Indiana 





all-weather entrance. 
Mrs. R. E. Lorts 


makes an 
Missouri 

































Here’s a welding trick any farm- 


er ‘can use to advantage: When 
welding broken axles, or other ma- 
chinery parts that must be reas- 
sembled straight and true, secure 
a length of angle-iron and secure 
it in a workshop vise, locking it so 
face up it is a miniature “trough 
Then simply lay the part to be 
welded in this natural holder. 
When welded, you'll 
a true, straight fitting 
BRINKMAN 


always find 


GROVER 


Tilinois 




















ADVERTISEMENT 
° 
Dairymen 
Robbed of 
$250,000,000 


If a fella’ stuck a gun in your 
ribs and said, “Hand over 12 
bucks a head for every cow in 
your barn’’—Brother, you'd hol- 
ler for help. And you'd see to 
it that he was put away so he 
couldn't bother you or anyone 


else again. 

And yet, lots of dairy farmers are 
keeping company with a robber who is 
just as dangerous. He keeps coming 
back, stickin’ the gun in your ribs and 


demanding his pay off time after time 
after time. He takes $250,000,000 a year 
out of your pockets. He’s WANTED by 
authorities in every state in the nation 
and his name is MASTITIS 
You 


he's 


him by treatment, 
that. He has to 
be captured and put away for good... 
stopped cold. And he can be! Your Vet. 
knows, dairy experts know and you know 
that this dangerous character can't creep 


can't reform 


too stubborn for 


in to ruin your herd unless there is an 
injury to the tender tissues of the cows 
teats and udders. Until that injury oc- 
curs, Mother Nature keeps the door 
locked on this bandit just as you 
dont get an infected finger unless it's 


cut or scratched and thereby exposed. 


and you've 
as simple as that. 


Prevent this injury 
stopped mastitis. It's 
How do you prevent the injury? By the 
one proven method, the a Mar- 
low Milker with the perfected, true 10” 


use of 


low vacuum patented action that posi- 
tively can't cause the injury that invites 
the costly ravages of the mastitis bug 


Only Marlow can make this claim be 
cause only Marlow Milkers have the posi- 
tive, documented every 
history after case history of 


under the costly merry- 


proo!t to prove 
word. Case 
farmers suttering 


go-round of treat, cure and reinfection of 


their mastitis ridden herd, till they bought 
their first Marlow Milker. Immediately, 
the cycle is reversed W ithout the teat 
cup creep, tug I] strain or high 
vacuum harshness of other milking meth 
ods, the tender teats and udders are soon 
healthy. From then on, the perfected low 
vacuum Marlow Milker keeps them in- 
jury free a production goes up and up, 
setting new herd production records 








Don't take Marlows word for it .... 
check the records! It’s like Karl F. Beh- 
ling, Rt. No. 3, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
writes, “We were having lots of trouble 
with mastitis in our herd. After spend 
ing a lot of money for edication and 
trying three other makes of milking ma- 
chines we vere ist about ready to quit 
dairyir v Th we me ight d Marlow 
Milker The Marlow System eliminated 
our pr ! dairy on a 
protitat e Dasi Witl the xciusive pul- 
sating I Ma Milker we 
find that t " tay sof jders 
healthy, « t faster, a combina- 
tion which mea more and,richer milk.” 





The re the facts, repeated over 


over 1 ur records. Y«¢ can join the 







ever ising { Mar € and 
prevent your mastitis flareuy and 
stop the productior oss, the time and 
money oO caused [ continual treatment 
We ve entioned ist the beginni 
of the full, revolutionary Marlow Stor 
on Mastitis Prevent the rest of 
the story yours tor the a , with 
every word backed y ré 
actual 
Case t 
Drop a rd r ' MAR 
LOW MILKERS, DEI! H, MANKA 
TO, MINN t r FREI 
**Mastit i t > The 
Mark y W 
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BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


Make production records pay 


LAST year the cows on D.H.LA. 
4 . . 

test in the United States pro- 
duced an average of 9,502 pounds of 


nik and 375 pounds of butterfat. This is 
1,000 pounds more milk per cow than the 
estimated production for all cows in the 
United States in 1955. This proves that 
D.H.LA. members are using their records to 
good advantage, and the extra production 
would equal about $100 more income per 
cow after the feed cost for the extra milk 


is deducted 

Obviously production 
not account for this 
dairymen 


alone does 
produc- 
and naturally 
feed, and manage their herds better 
than average. Production records are im- 
portant in helping thern to do a good job. 
A planned program of culling unprofitable 
from the herd is based on records. 
Records offer a business basis for figuring 
costs, and complete production, feeding, and 
breeding records are the basis for practical 
culling. Cows producing 25 to 30 per cent 
below other cows in your herd of comparable 
age are usually stockyard candidates. Even 
without a replacement the very low producer 
should be culled because she is losing money 


testing 
difference in 
test”’ 


tion “Good 


breed, 


cows 


for you. You also are able to find out which 
cows are on the borderline. If you have 
plenty of help, and are in a base building 


period it may pay you to keep them around 
a little longer, or until good replacements 
are available. For most profitable produc- 
tion you must keep only the best producers. 

Don't forget also to check on calving rec- 
ords, health records, age, barn space, feed 
supply, milk price, and other items that will 
help you to intelligently cull the herd. Even 


months because of breeding trouble may be 
unprofitable. Mastitis, positive Bang’s re- 
actors, and other diseases offer good reasons 
for culling. Be intelligent in your culling 
procedure. 
Discarding 
cows assures 
Production records 
herd improvement. 
can be kept from 


and borderline 
immediate herd improvement. 
further assure future 
Calves for replacement 
the highest-producing 


unprofitable 





Watch for the January 10 issue in which 
a new series, “Careers in agriculture,” 
will begin. These articles, written by suc- 
cessful men in a variety of agricultural 
careers, will tell how you can qualify in 
these various careers. 











cows, -and they are your herd of tomorrow. 
Feeding the herd also improves with rec- 
ords. You will use milk production as a 
guide and give the most concentrates to 
those cows using feed most efficiently. 

The 1910 D.H.LA. average per cow produc- 
tion was 5,730 pounds of milk and 227 
pounds of butterfat. Compare this to the 
1955 average to see what progress good 
dairymen have made. 

It becomes apparent that record keeping 
stimulates interest in doing a better job 
with your dairy herd. If you have been suc- 
cessful without records, you will be more 
successful with them. If you are already 
testing for production, study the records and 
see how they can be better used. It is more 
important today than ever before to elim- 
inate unprofitable cows. 

—R. P. Niedermeier 
—J. W. Crowley 





Protein level determines your profit 


a good producer that is dry six or eight 
“a, 7OU will need to supplement your 

2 home-grown grains with addi- 
— tional protein if you want your hog 
enterprise to be more profitable. Growth 


requires a large amount of protein, whereas 
fattening requires very little protein. The 
protein level of the ration should be highest 
when the pigs are small and growing rap- 
idly. Less protein is needed as the pigs in- 
crease in age and weight. 

Pigs fed on pasture need less protein sup- 
plement in the ration than pigs fed on dry 
lot. Pregnancy and lactation increases the 
protein requirements of sows and gilts. 

Experimental work has been done to de- 
termine the best levels of protein to feed to 
pigs of various weights. You can feed young 
pigs on dry lot from 18 to 22 per cent crude 
protein in the ration until they reach 75 
pounds. When you feed them on pasture, 
only 16 to 19 per cent of protein is needed. 


The pigs you feed in dry lot weighing 
from 75 to 125 pounds require 14 to 16 per 
cent protein. Hogs of this weight fed on 


pasture should be given a good protein bal- 
ancer free-choice, and they will do a good 
job balancing their own protein needs. 

Pigs weighing 125 pounds to market 
weight in dry lot will make satisfactory 
gains for you on rations containing 12 to 14 
per cent protein, 

Your choice of protein, if milk products 
are not available on the farm, should depend 
largely on the comparative cost. Usually, ths 
feed that costs the least per unit of protein 
to use. For example, if 100 


the one 


pounds of tankage with 60 per cent protein 
cost $4, then a unit of protein costs $4 di- 
vided by 60 or 6.6 cents per pound of pro- 
tein. The cost of another protein supple- 
ment which we'll call “X,” is also $4 for 40 
per cent protein. A unit of “X” protein 
would cost $4 divided by 40 or 10 cents a 
pound. In this case, the unit of protein in 
tankage is cheaper. 

A good bred sow ration will contain 14 to 
16 per cent protein depending on whether it 
is fed to gilts or sows. Lactation rations for 
sows should average from 15 to 17 per cent. 

You may want to feed lower levels of pro- 
tein than are recommended under certain 
feed price conditions, but your pigs will gain 
more slowly, and will sell at a later date. 




















—F. J. Giesler 
BARNEY FARMLAN 
> v 
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“Now I see why I'M so lousy at arithmetic.” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


How to prepare the soil 


y A GOOD raspberry planting should 
we last 10 to 15 years. In order to 
es obtain maximum fruiting years 
of a planting, careful attention must be 
given to the soil and its preparation: 

Raspberries can be grown on a wide range 
of soils, provided that they are fairly fertile, 
well drained, and easily worked. Suitable 
moisture, of course, must be available. A 
deep, sandy loam that is high in organic 
matter is the ideal soil. Soils to avoid are 
the light, sandy type, unless irrigation is 
available, and also the tight, clay soils that 
bake and are hard to work. Soil reaction is 
not generally a problem; however, raspber- 
ries do best on slightly acid soils, with a pH 
of 6.0 to 6.5. 

Subsoils must also be considered when se- 
lecting the area on which to grow raspber- 
ries. A subsoil that is loose, to permit good 
drainage, is desirable. A hardpan may 
dwarf the plants and prevent the development 
of good root systems, causing early death. 

Organic matter in the soil is important 
and can be provided in the form of green 
manure crops, barnyard manure, or compost. 
Clover makes an excellent green manure 
crop and can be plowed down in fall. The 
area can then be seeded to a winter small 
grain such as rye, which in turn is disced 
in before planting. A liberal application of 
barnyard manure is desirable, especially if 
a green manure crop was not grown. 

Plow 8 or 10 inches deep in the fall, then 
early in spring work up the soil well so that 
it is well pulverized. If barnyard manure or 
a green manure crop was not plowed down, 
an application of 10-10-10 fertilizer will be 
beneficial. —G. C. Klingbeil 





Plan your pasture now 


\\) [T'S not too early to start thinking 
about establishing some new_ pas- 
ture next spring—especially the mix- 

ture that you are going to use. 

A good pasture is considered as one hav- 
ing a 50-50 mixture of grasses and legumes. 
Such a mixture seems to be more palatable 
to the cattle; pound for pound it will have 
a higher percentage of dry matter than one 
with a higher percentage of legumes. Also, 
it is less likely to cause bloat. 

Because legumes usually get off to a 
quicker start than their companion grasses, 
it is very difficult to establish a 50-50 mix- 
ture the first year. 

Aifalfa and brome grass is the best known 
mixture for upland soils subject to drouth. 
Ladino and timothy, or Ladino and brome, 
are the best mixtures presently recommended 
for fields with varying moisture conditions. 

If, and when, a winter-hardy orchard grass 
is available, it may replace the timothy and 
the brome now being used. Orchard grass 
has the ability to make earlier growth in the 
spring and quicker recovery after grazing. 

Small grains are usually used as a nurse 
or companion crop when establishing a new 
seeding. In order to safeguard a better stand 
and growth of new seedings, it is often de- 
sirable to remove the small grain at an early 
stage of growth as pasture, green feed, or 
grass silage. 




















—F. V. Burcalow 
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HOW 10 USE 


1203 


everyday measurements ow THe Farm 


You can be more accurate in ordering 
these 


guides to comply with acreage controls. 


seed and fertilizer. Use 


your 


Wayman G. Chapel 


must know is the length of the different 

sides of the field. This is an easy job, 
but if the field is irregular in shape, you 
must know more than just the sides, such as 
the width of the field at different places, or 
how far it is to an opposite corner. To keep 
it all straight, it’s a good idea to make a 
rough sketch so you can see beforehand the 
different measurements that may be needed. 

There are a number of ways to measure a 
field; some are more accurate than others. 
The degree of accuracy you want will help 
decide which method to use. For example, 
the pace is a fair measure when extreme 
accuracy is not needed and if you are fa- 
miliar with its use. The extended step (pace) 
is considered to be a yard long, but should 
not be considered as such unless the pace is 
checked over a measured distance, 

For more accurate measure, you may use 
a number of devices, depending upon which 
fits your case best or the one that is most 
customary. 

Most measuring tools, such as the chain, 
rod, walking A, or even measuring devices 
built on machinery, are accurate if they are 
properly used and checked carefully. 

A good example of a one-man device is a 
wheel that measures one rod (16% feet) 
around or with a diameter of 6214 inches. 
When rolled along, this measures off one rod 
for each revolution. 


iz FIGURENG acreage, the first thing you 


Use a chain... 

Of all the measuring methods used, the 
chain (66 feet long) is probably the most 
common. The advantage in using it is that 
chains can easily be converted into acres. By 
simply dividing the number of square chains 
in a field by 10, you get number of acres. 

Using the chain is a two-man job and 
keeping track of the measured distance is 
easy if both men do their part. To keep an 
accurate count, tally with 11 wire (No. 9) 
marking stakes. Follow: this method around 
the field: Place one stake at the starting 
point. From there on, the lead man pulling 
the chain sets a stake at every 66-foot chain 
length. When the rear man has gathered up 
10 stakes, the lead man has traveled 10 
chains. The rear man should mark down 10 
chains and start counting again. An area 10 
chains long and 1 chain wide is 1 acre. 

The purpose of measuring is to find the 
length and width of the field so that you can 
determine the number of square units, such 
as square chains, square rods, square yards 


The author is assistant manager of the Econamic Dt- 
vision of the Doane Agricultural Service. 
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“PACING OFF” is all right when extreme accuracy is not needed. The extended 
step is considered a yard, but should be carefully checked over a measured distance. 


or whatever units you are using. For ex- 
ample a field 20 chains long and 15 chains 
wide would have 300 square chains. 


Find number of acres .. . 

To find the number of acres in the field, 
simply divide the number of square units per 
acre into the number of squares you found in 
the field. (Use the figures in the table to 
convert the square units into acres.) 


CONVERTING INTO ACRES 
§ ACRE = 43,560 SQUARE FEET 





1 ACRE = 4,840 SQUARE YARDS 
{| ACRE = 160 SQUARE RODS 
1 ACRE = 10 SQUARE CHAINS 





In the previous example, the field had 300 
square chains. The table shows that 10 
square chains equal 1 acre. So by dividing 
10 into 300 you find that it is a 30-acre field. 
The same method applies if you are measur- 
ing in yards, rods, or feet. Just divide the 
number of square units in the field by the 
number it takes to make an acre and you 
have the acres in the field. 


Use formula given ... 


All fields aren’t this simple to measure. 
For a four-sided field that is not a rectangle 
but has two equal or 
parallel sides, you 
should find the width 
by measuring square 
across from one side of 
the field to the other, * 
not along the slanted Area 3 wath 
side of the field. Then to get the true 
length, measure both sides and average them. 
After you have the true length and width, 
the area can be figured like an ordinary rec- 
tangle. Use the formula given. 

In figuring a triangular (three-sided) field, 
the method is a little different, but no 
harder. If the field has one square corner 
you can find the area by figuring it is only 
half of a rectangle. Just multiply the length 
by the width and then take one-half of it. 
But if the field doesn't have a square corner, 
there is a little more to it. The width (or 
height) must be meas- 
ured square from one 
side (at right angles 
to it) to the opposite 
corner, as shown in the ease 
diagram. The length Area = GH x 8 
of the field (base) must be measured along 
the side opposite the corner used. Then by 
figuring half of the height times the length 









LENGTH, 











LENGTH, 








of the base you have the area of the three- 
sided field. 

Even fields that have many sides can be 
figured out by following these same examples. 
When a field has more 
than four sides, it will 
save you trouble if you 
divide it into smaller 
parts that are either 
rectangles or triangles. 

Then by figuring out 

the area in each of these divisions, as shown 
here, and then adding them all together you 
have the area of the entire field. 


Measure contours .. . 


Curved field boundaries offer still a differ- 
ent problem and a different way must be 
used to get the accurate length and width. 

The first job in measuring a curved field 
is to lay off a base line to get the length of 
the field. This line should be straight as a 
shot down the field. Put it as near the cen- 
ter as pussible, but keep it straight. The next 
job is to get the actual field width. Take a 
number of width measurements at different 
places. How many you should take depends 
—the shorter the field the less needed, the 
more irregular the field the more width 
measurements. Make these measurements 
equal distances apart and all square across 
(at right angles to) the base line, as shown. 





Len gth( 1) +(2) +( 3) +(4) 4(5) «(6) (7) 





Area = Length PQ x 7 


By taking the average of all the cross 
measurements you get the actual width. This 
width times the length of the base line gives 
you the square units in the field. 

The methods described so far are about 
all you will need for your everyday farming 
operations. But in cases where land is meas- 
ured for sale or is surveyed, the actual sur- 
face measurement is not enough. For these 
purposes the horizontal distance is needed, 
not the up-and-down hill measurements. By 
using a correcting factor, actual ground dis- 
tances can be converted into horizontal dis- 
tance, but it is usually best to get an expe- 
rienced person to do the job. 

One reliable measure that should not go 
unmentioned is the aerial photograph. In 
most areas the local ASC office (Agriculture 
Stabilization and Conservation) has _ these 
maps that can be checked. THE END 








THE Ideal Christmas Gift 


That Keeps on Giving... 
iow AFTER 

Ge Sa OTHER GIFTS 

Gi aE AND FORGOTTEN 








Give a Subscription 


To HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Dairy Farmer's Business Paper 











IT’S DIFFERENT! 


Hoard’s Dairyman, The National Dairy Farm Maga- 
zine, is the “only one of its kind.”’ It’s truly different 
in that all of the more than 2,000 helpful dairy farm 
ideas each year are practical, profitable and tested. 
A gift they will appreciate and use. 


IT'S ECONOMICAL, TOO! 


| 


1] 

Here's the easy way te do that CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
for a friend, relative or neighbor. Give a gift sub- 
scription to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN and you say “Merry 
Christmas" and “best of success’ twice-each-month. 
lf they already are subscribers we'll extend subscrip- 
tion. Mail orders and checks today — we'll send a 
gift card in your name! 






































CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY : 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN : 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN : 
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Write your name and address below and we'll send a 
Gift Card in your name. 
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NE Two 
3-YR. GIFT $2.00 3-YR. GIFTS $3.50 
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3-YR. GIFTS $5.00 


Regular Prices: 1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00 
(CANADA: $2.00 per year — FOREIGN: $3.00 per year) 
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There’s something about a cow sale! 


(Continued from page 1173) 


I once remarked to a_ friend 
about his heated bidding against 
his neighbor at a cow sale. 

“Oh, well,” he shrugged, “the 
auction ring is where friendship 
ceases.” 

That isn’t strictly true, of 
course, but it’s a strong friend- 
ship, indeed, that calls halt to a 
cow man’s fire once he has his 
eye on a desirable animal. 

When sitting at the ringside at 
a cow sale, we are always remind- 
ed of the extra dividends to be 
gotten from such an event. In 
the first place, it is a show ring 
of sorts. 

True, there is no judge in the 
ring to make expert comments on 
the relative merits of different 
animals, and the spirit of compe- 
tition is absent. There are, how- 
ever, a number of experts at the 
ringside who pass unmistakable 
judgment by their bidding. This 
judgment is, of course, influenced 
quite as much by the evident util- 
ity of the cow as by her quali- 
ties of beauty or conformity to 
desired type. 

The pleasure of the show arena 
is present nonetheless. Here are 
good cows and heifers on parade. 
The cow lover may feast his eyes 
and compare his own appraisals 
with those expressed by the auc- 
tioneer and other buyers. 

In addition, a cow sale has the 
effect of reflecting cow values in 
a local area, at least. This mat- 
ter of establishing the going 
price is of unquestioned value to 
dairymen who have a few head of 
mature cows or replacement heif- 
ers to sell. It gives them and 
prospective buyers a working base 
for negotiations. 

But, back to the man with the 
gavel. I have seen many good 
auctioneers in action, and would 
be the last one to minimize their 
contribution to the success of a 
cow sale, 


The ability to create suspense 
and drama and the heat of the 
chase is part of their stock in 
trade. The faculty for building a 
cow up to her true potential size, 
and then, step-by-step, to encour- 
age the faltering bidder to climb 
up the stairway of dollars, is the 
measure of an auctioneer. 

I have seen even poor cows car- 
ried above and beyond their ac- 
tual worth on the updraft of ver- 
bal eloquence. The latter prac- 
tice, though, be it said to the 
credit of the chanting brother- 
hood, is seldom followed or even 
attempted. But a good auctioneer 
in action is something to enjoy 
and to remember with pleasure. 

And it is only fair to say a 
word for the auctioneer’s second—- 
the man in the ring. A good ring 
man with a little sense of show- 
manship can do much in helping 
the man with the gavel get all a 
cow is worth. 

In the final 
a cow, like 
stand on her record. 
greater the number of 
records she can boast, the more 
valid is her claim. It is a poor 
auctioneer who neglects to break 
his chant frequently to allow the 
sale manager to refresh his buy- 
ers’ memories with a dose of 
good, hard production data. 

Of course, it cannot be denied 
that a cow’s family tree is more 
than a decoration in the sales 
ring. And her good looks, type- 
wise, can melt the heart of any 
gentleman who has half an eye 
cocked toward the show arena or 
a pending classification of his 
own herd. 

But allow a milk tester the 
final satisfaction of saying this: 
In the sales ring, there just is no 
substitute for a big, beautiful 
sheetful of production data! 

THE END 


analysis, however, 
a politician, must 
And the 
lactation 
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TOWING CABLE pulls carrier out 
to manure pit and back. Rope at 
lower left trips carrier over pit. 








TWO-WAY SWITCH operates car- 
rier in either direction. Gears and 
cable work like hayfork windlass. 


Self-operating manure carrier 


The manure carrier at the Twin 
Valley Farm, Middlesex County, 
Mass., operates automatically at the 
snap of a switch. A one-half horse- 
power electric motor, hooked up 
to a reduction box and shaft, does 
the trick, pulling a bucket equipped 
with cable out to the manure pit. 
The endless cable runs through the 


carrier pipe with the free ends at- 
tached to the bucket. 

When a two-way switch is snapped 
in one direction, the cable pulls 
bucket to pit. After cord release 
is pulled to dump, switch is snapped 
in other direction for cable to re- 
turn bucket to its original position 
in barn, 

—CHARLES L. STRATTON 





December 10, 1956 











by R. H. Grummer 


Are grass-fattened 
hogs preferred? 


It is probably the exercise that makes more muscle, 
rather than the pasture, that produces leaner pork. 


N RECENT years there have 
been a lot of ideas “kicked 
around” as to how to get rid 
of the excess fat in pork and among 
such ideas is one that is brought 
up frequently; namely, grass fatten- 
ing our hogs. They argue that 
grass (pasture) makes mostly lean 
pork or muscle and very little fat. 


It hasn’t been proved that pas- 
ture contains magic nutrients that 
build lean tissues and there is lit- 
tle reason to believe that pasture 
should affect the hog ary differ- 
ently than other feeds, such as soy- 
bean meal or tankage. In other 
words, a hog that is full-fed a bal- 
anced ration in dry lot should pro- 
duce about the same kind of car- 
cass as it would if it were full-fed 
a balanced ration on pasture. 


The one difference in favor of the 
pasture-fed hog might be that it 
exercises more and therefore de- 
velops more muscle. The effect of 
exercise on the production of fat 
and lean tissue is not known, but 
it probably is relatively unimpor- 
tant when the rate of gain is kept 
at a maximum. 

In addition to the possible effect 
of exercise, there are probably two 
other reasons why some people be- 
lieve pasture produces lean pork. 


Gain less than normal... . 


One is that hogs on pasture are 
frequently limited-fed a concentrate 
ration and are thereby forced to 
eat a large amount of forage. This 
causes the hog to gain at a less 
than normal rate. When hogs are 
forced to gain slowly, they produce 
more lean, bone, and skin and less 
fat. The same is true of hogs that 
are limited-fed under dry-lot con- 
ditions. So it is probably the lim- 
ited feeding and not the pasture 
that produces the leaner pork. 

The second reason is that hogs 
on pasture are more likely to re- 
ceive an adequate amount of pro- 
tein and protein is necessary to de- 








“What a bedtime tale to frighten 
a youngster with—‘this little pig- 
gie went to market’!” 


velop muscle. Good-quality pasture 
contains 20 per cent or more pro- 
tein (dry basis) and this is well 
above the 12 to 15 per cent over-all 
requirement of the growing hog. 
Therefore, farmers who skimp on 
protein in the concentrate feed will 
get assistance from good pasture, 
whereas, hogs in dry lot receiving 
the same low-protein feed will be 
handicapped without choice. Add a 
little more protein to the dry-lot 
ration and those hogs will produce 
a carcass equal to that of the hogs 
on pasture. 


Pasture important ... 


These arguments are not offered 
to discourage the use of pasture. 
Comments are made to suggest that 
hogs can be fed to produce as good 
a carcass under dry-lot conditions 
as under pasture conditions. Pas- 
ture should be used to the extent 
that permits the most economical 
production of pork. This level will 
probably be quite low in the high- 
yielding corn areas and relatively 
high in the fringe corn-producing 
areas. 

It must be remembered that a 
hog is not a ruminant. He can only 
make use of a limited amount of 
forage and roughage. When such 
coarse feeds exceed i5 per cent of 
his feed intake, his growth rate be- 
gins to decrease. Under certain 
conditions he can be forced to eat 
excessive amounts of pasture, hay, 
or silage, and yet profit by the re- 
sultant slower gain. To what de- 
gree this can be done will depend 
on many economic factors. 


As a general rule, it does not pay 
to feed less than a half-feed to 
market hogs on pasture. For ex- 
ample, a 100-pound hog will eat 
about 5 pounds of feed per day. If 
he is fed 2% pounds, he will be 
forced to eat considerable forage 
to satisfy his appetite, but he can- 
not eat enough to maintain a nor- 
mal rate of gain. His digestive 
tract isn’t made to use large 
amounts of coarse material and, 
therefore, less than a half-feed is 
usually uneconomical. 

If that same 100-pound hog is 
fed 4 pounds of concentrate feed, 
he will eat enough pasture to al- 
most maintain a normal rate of 
gain if pasture is good quality. 

Research is needed to identify 
and develop strains of hogs that 
use pasture efficiently, but I doubt 
if we can go very far in making 
cattle or sheep out of hogs. The 
most marked difference among 
hogs will probably be in the am- 
bition they show to go out and 
forage; some are better rustlers 
than others, but I doubt if they 
differ much in the use they make 
of it after it’s in their “tummies”. 

And by the way, if hogs would 
eat pasture only, what would we 
do with all the corn? 











"EASIEST TO CLEAN... 


MILK ALWAYS SWEET” 
















“My experience washing out many 
different tanks on my bulk milk 
toutes has convinced me thot your 
Croft tank is by far the easiest to 
clean, and the milk always smells 
sweet" — 


Seys Warren Sage, 
(right), bulk milk 
hauler, Libertyville 
Illinois to Mark Mc- 
Millan, Craft owner, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois. 





~ 


afc ae enge Co, 
Challenge Comparison: 
FASTEST COOLING AT ONLY QUALITY SWEET MILK comes 
LOWEST COST tot wich, cannot dry on, comnet ect 
v n the wal f Craft becou 
aaa papas HEIGHT iP Soni ss 100% rehigercied. Crofts 


scientifically designed refrigeration 
system keeps operating costs at a bare 
FIRST IN QUALITY 
CONSTRUCTION 


minimum. Make a feature-by-feature 
comparison, and you, too, will be de- 
lighted with the appearance and per- 
100% FINANCE PLAN formance of Craft. 
@ WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 
eneokeon eS Meech oe) © Benes. | 


3400 N. WESTERN AVE.. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















NOW IS THE TIME TO TURN YOUR UNUSED MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT INTO CASH! 


330,000 dairymen throughout the nation read the Special Opportunity 
section of Hoard’s Dairyman regularly. Many of them are in the market 
for just what you have to sell. 

For quick CASH mail your classified ad order today to Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

Rates 30c per word including name and address. 


INCREASE FARM 














Western \ 
Sprocket 
PACKER & MULCHER Western ; 


SEED BED MAKER 





> 
KILLS CORN BORERS by pulverizing, mulching 
and firming soil on cornstalks that have been 
plowed under — corn borers are smothered 
in ground. Saves time, labor, horsepower 
preparing ideal seedbed. Leaves surface mulch 


without grooves to help prevent washing 
Seedbed conserves moisture — more seeds 
grow. Helps increase yields of all crops 
SEEDBED MAKER has 3 in 1 Combination 
spring tooth harrow, sprocket packer and 
mulcher with seeder available. Once over 
your plowed field with this machine docs the 


ideal job. Write today 





Loaded with Soothing LANOLIN 


Great for Chaps, Cuts, Wire Snags, 
Windburn, Sunburn and beneficial 
massage of Caked Bag. Soothing, anti- 
septic-on-contact. Spreads right, STAYS 
ON. Get BAG BALM at your dealer's 


FREE Cow Book: “Care and Feeding 
of Dairy Cattle”. Illustr. Write TODAY. | 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 


New Bear Cat 


GRAIN AND 


ROUGHAGE MILL 








TRAILER MOUNTED FOR POWER 
TAKE-OFF. Has traveling feed table. Es- 


Lyndonville 48, Vermont pecially designed for grinding or chopping 
larger quantities of loose or baled hay and 
any roughage. Comes with or without Trailer 

INSIST ON Mount and P.T.O. Both cutter knives and 
heavy swing hammers. Grinds any feed, wet 
or dry, snapped or ear corn, roughage bun 
dies or baled flakes with farm tractor. Write 
for details 
WESTERN LAND ROLLEF CO., Dept. 712-37 

Hastings, Nebraska Manutacturers 
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CPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department te 30 cents per word per insertion, except 
and ‘position wanted’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. 
"is 


wanted 
address “s. W. Poley, 
advertisements must be signed: 
count as 8 additional words 

CHECK WITH ORDER Copy 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES, 


wisconsin 


Route 13, Green Gay, 


for “help 
Count 
Bling 





idered as eight words. 


“BOX 2, care Hoard’s Oairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’ and 
Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR 
must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. 
Send order te HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


NEW ADVER- 





STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


FARMS FOR SALE 





MASTITIS Testers Send for free sample and 
literature LARAY MFG ©O., Pataskala, 
Ohio 20-° 





FREE 84 page catal . ivestock diseases Com 
I ° ‘ ae retruments Save 
KANSAS CITY VACCINE ©CO., Dept. 

W“ . M 17-apl 
ARTIFICIAL 4 ling equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for tree catalog. NASOO, 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 1-* 
SmSTRUSTION artificial insemina- 
equest. Finest quality instruments 

BRI ED iF RS EQUIPMENT O©OO., Flourtown 
Pa 20-4 
SAVE * Veterinary supplies; leading Masti 
tis ‘ $*.99 doten. Many bargains. Write 
BOX 54. Milw ‘ 3. Wis. for catalog. 21-* 
HORN weight Made tn 4 sizes %& Ib 1 Ib., 
t 2 ibe Tatt markers §5.25 

post paid t les et f numbers, bottle of 
nk and lirections We aleo carry com- 
plete ‘ f ear tage neck chains veter- 
nary ' ents pplies serums reme- 

{ fa everything for the stockman 
Write for free atalog BREEDERS SUP- 
PLY ©O., ¢ neil Blufis, lows 24.* 
VETERINARY Supplice—Direct to you at big 
ea ings Newest drugs and instruments for 
swine, po ry attle. Pree catalog. BLUE RIB 
ae FARM SERVICE 82 Fast Locust, Mil 

l Wisconsir 23-3 

sPideR n w's teat? Use Gordon's Teat Solu 
m for spider mn end or up in the teat 
Guaran j Postpaid §1 W. G. INNERST, 
and. New York 23-8 
GORDON'S Veterinary Ointment containing Pen- 
j mn 500.0% nite and Streptomycin 225 mg 
with 8 aa added Our beet mastitie remedy 
$6.25 dozen postpaid. W. G. INNERST, Cort 
and. New York 23-8 
HORNS car grow on calves, de or rams after 
using Tome mn Paate 1.50 bottle sufficient 
50 head. Postpaid. Cuaranteed. TOMELLEM 
COMPANY, Dept. B, Calico Rock, Ark. 23-apl 





CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 





tag for horns and neck Write for folder. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. ©, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana 16-* 


omplete line of cattle markers 


LARGEST, most 








and livestock supplies. Free catalog. NASOO 
Fort Atkinson Wisconsin 14-* 
COLORED nylon, aluminum and brass. Send for 
catalog GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne. Pennsylvania 18-* 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRIC Welders. New, heavy duty, 180 amp 


Free trial Dealerships open. 8159 SOUTH 
PLEASANT, Department I Minneapolis 20 
Minnesota 21-4 
COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 
steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland 18-° 


GUARANTEED Silo-Matic silo unloaders—Also 
auger bunk feeders——feeds up to 300 head in 
20 minutes automatically. Wet, hard packed 


or frozen silage no problem. 30 days free trial. 


Low cost. Write RAILOC OO., INOC., Piain- 
field, Illinois 11-° 
ALLIS Chaimers and Farmall owners, save 40%, 


from factory. 
Mino 19-* 


buy your manure loader direct 
VAUGHN MFG. G@ St. Peter, 


NEW electric fence gate No stop, you drive 
through Excellent Christmas gift for dad. 
$19.50. Write for information. E. J. LOGAN 
& SONS, Dept. D, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


SAVE up to $12. Yearly per cow on feed costs 
with Chow-Ohart! Durable plastic frame 9”25” 
hase aluminum clamp to fit any size stanchion 
pipe; tront holds changeable printed card for 
production, breeding data. Back, facing teed 











alley, blank for chalking correct grain measure 
Developed and tested by dairyman You need 
one Chow-Ohart for each cow. Low as 75¢ each 
postpaid, 21 or more. Free folder. Write CHOW- 
CHART, Bor 742C, Bath, N. ¥ 19-* 
HAY AND BEDDING 
DEHYVALFALFA Chops, with molasses Baled 
hay SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, INC., New 
Bavaria, Ohio 9-* 


DAIRY-Alfalfa-Clover-and other top grades hay 
Inspection quality guaranteed. ART CALLARI 
HAY COMPANY, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 19-* 


FEED BAGS 

for your empty cotton 
and burlap feed bags. Write for our quote- 
tions THZ DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 
COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 1-* 


FARMS FOR SALE 


180 acres un- 








WE pay highest prices 








207 ACRE tarm. black prairie soil. 


der cultivation, rest June grass pasture, Two 
new «silos, new basement barn, good modern 
buildings 24.000. WILLIAM MC SHERRY, 
Mt. Hored, Wisconsin 21-* 


Northwest of Elkhorn. Two ce- 
ment silos. Drive-through barn, new milk 
house, combination hog bern and corn crib, 
large hea house, 2 good machinery sheds. 9- 
room modern home, orchard. THORNTON 
REALTY CORPORATION, 16 8. Broad Street, 
Fikhorn, Wisconsin. Telephone No. Parkview 


160 ACRE farm 


35-3260. 23-4 





160 ACRE farm, central Wisconsin. 29 cows, 
new home, all modern machinery, $25,300, 
complete. 1/3 down. Many other good farms, 
ask for free list. VERN STEVENS. Route 3 
Marshfield, Wisconsin, representing Johnson 
Realty. Phone Spencer 2236. 18-6 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor. John H 
Hitt, Associate, Culpeper Virginia 22-* 

ALABAMA, Blackbelt dairy and cattle farms 


small and large, twelve months grazing. several! 
with A-grade dairy barns, $6.33 for 40 milk 
ERNEST F. RANDALL, REALTOR, P. 0. 
Box 368, Selma, Alabama. 22-° 
DAIRY farm in tast growing Southwest Georgia 


Herd, equipment available if desired. Good 
milk contract. Winter feed prepared. Your milk 
check starts day of purchase. Excellent soil 
water, 12 months pasture. Mild winters. Near 
Florida line. Terms to suit responsible pur 
chaser. ROBERT E. McLEMORE, Albany, 
Georgia. 22-3 


VIRGINIA dairy and cattle farms priced to sel! 
for details write: JORL M. COCHRAN, REAL 


TOR, 414 East Jefferson Street, Charlottes 
ville, Virginia. 22-3 
FOR Sale—i168 acre dairy farm near Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. Fully stocked Good buildings 
modern equipment Inquire BOX 693, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 9-* 


ONLY $5,000 down takes exceptionally well im- 
proved heavy soil southern Polk County 160 
acres, with two sets good buildings, including 
modern home. About 90 acres fields; more 
could be opened. Balance $10,000. Terms. 4% 
interest. BAKER LAND & TITLE ©CO., Land 
Specialiste Since 1874, St. Croix Falls, Wis 

SOUTH of the snow line. One thousand acres 600 
of which are excellent open land balance in 
timber. Established milk market at $6.00 per 
ewt. for blend. Good creek permits irrigation 
of 200 acres. Price $90,000.00 with attractive 
terms for qualified dairyman. Complete farm 


equipment, high class milking herd of 80 head 
and 70 young animals also available. BOX 797 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin 22-2 
FOR Sale: Cattle and grain farm of 2800 acres 


Very high productive river bottom land with 
ample buildings, fences and water for irriga- 
tion. Now carrying dairy with 140 highly pro- 
ductive dairy herd and 1100 beef cattle with 
ample grazing. Farm to be sold with or with- 
out cattle and farm machinery. Price for real 
estate-—-§150.00 per acre. Price for cattle and 


equipment — fair appraised market value 
BRADHAM REALTY ©O Realtors, 2 N 
Main Street, P.O. Box 430, Sumter, 8. C 
Phone SP 53-3377 23. 


780 ACRE cattle or dairy farm, located in the 
forks of the North and South Vadkin Rivers, 
Davie County, North Carolina. There are sev- 
eral hundred acres of bottom land on this 
farm, and it has almost five miles of frontage 
on the two rivers. 200 acres of improved pas- 
ture, the farm is under wire and divided into 
several pastures. There are two dwellings and 
two barns on property. This is an excellent 
cattle farm and can be bought for $55.00 per 
acre, on easy terms. E. C. MORRIS, Mocks- 
ville, N. C. 23-2 

FOR Sale: Large dairy or potato farm in full op- 
eration. Beautifully equipped, and stocked with 
a herd of over 100 registered Brown Swiss, in- 
cluding leading blood lines. This is truly the 
Show Place of the North with frontage of 1% 
miles on « principal highway. Because of ad- 
vanced age, wil! sell entire operation or equip- 
ment and live stock with a lease on the land 
with option of purchase. Inquire BOX 802, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

BIG Strout Catalog. Mailed free! Farms, homes, 
businesses, coast-to-coast, 36 states. Over 3,000 
bargains. World's Largest: 56 years service. 
STROUT REALTY, 7-TF So. Dearborn &t., 
Chicago 3, Til. 23-° 

FLORIDA dairy. 165 acres. modern equipped 
Spacious modern masonry home included. 140 
cows valued $250 each, 48 yearlings valued 
$100 each and 30 calves. 50 acres planted 
Pangola grass. Year-round creek, 2 flowing 
wells. Valuable R. R. frontage 2 sides. Milk 
collected by creamery. Priced under appraisal 
$200,000 with $50,000 cash. PALMER REAI- 
TY. 7920 Armenia Ave., Tampa, Florida. 

WISCONSIN Farms; located in Walworth Coun- 
ty. the Nations’ leading dairy area. Send for 
free catalogue. THORNTON REALTY CORP., 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 23-° 


FARMS WANTED 


WE need more farms that can be bought on land 
contract. H. E. GILBERT, REALTOR, Elk- 














horn, Wis., Phone PArkview 53-3272. 23-3 
POSITIONS WANTED 
MERD manager on large commercial Holstein 


dairy. Thirty years old with 3% years college 
jus lifetime dairy experience. BOX 800, care 
oard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 23-2 


HELP WANTED 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





HELP WANTED 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 





WANTED—Single man experienced machine and 
hand milking. Modern Jersey farm located in 


East. Top wages. BOX 687, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 8-* 
MARRIED or single. Dairy farming quality 
registered Holsteins. Permanent. State expe- 
rience. ROOM 319, 1150 N. State St., 
Chicago. 11-spl 


MARRIED man, experienced. to work on modern 
dairy farm. Registered Brown Swiss cattle. 
Modern house, barns and good machinery. 
Steady position. Give references and qualifica- 
tions. OSTVAL FARMS, R. 2, Box 177, Bur- 
lington, Wisconsin. 23-2 

WANTED—-Man with small family to milk smal! 
registered Holstein herd and grow their feed. 
Salary and percentage and assume al! respon- 
sibilities. Five room house, electricity and 
other good working conditions for honest man. 
School bus at door, Surge milkers used. Phone 
LEWES, Delaware, 7941. 

WANTED—Single man to help develop registered 
Holstein herd. Modern. Excellent living stan- 
dard. Job opportunity for responsible person. 
Please include references, experience and 
wages expected with first letter. ERIC L. 
FURU, R#2, Marshall, Michigan. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


INCREASE present income $75-up weekly. Deal- 
ers, farmers, agents — demonstrate nationally 
known Gro-Green Liquid Fertilizer Nutrients. 
Results guaranteed. Full-part time. Samples 
tree. CAMPBELL, OO., Rochelle 225, Ill. 23-12 


AGENTS WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE franchise available. Sell liquid fer- 
tilizer to farmers, full or spare time. Liberal 
profits, free local advertising. No investment, 
no experience required. Write ““NA-OHURS" 
PLANT FOOD ©0O., 506 Monroe St., Marion, 
Ohio. 23-2 

**FOG-STOP”’ windshield cloth. Instantly removes 
blurry mist, frost, sleet, snow. 
shield fogging. Samples sent on trial. 
TEE ©O., Dept. 105, Akron 8, Ohio. 


FERTILIZERS 


GOLDEN-GLO highest test Tennessee powdered 
rock phosphate available for immediate and fu- 
ture delivery. Quality, analysis guaranteed 
Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois. 22-7 


SWINE 


FOR Sale: Choice 8 to 10 week old Wisconsin 
feeder pigs, $11.00 each. All good thrifty pigs 
































All vet. inspected. CLARENCE ACKER. Mid- 
dieton, Wisconsin. Phone 2569-6 21.-* 
NUTRIA 
RAISE Nutria ‘or profit. Write HENRY M. 

TURNER, Route 1, Xenia, Ohio 
RAISE Nutria. Loxurious fur. New in America 


but proven. Easily and economically raised. 
Disease free and odoriess. Quaranteed market. 
exceptional profits. Association backing. Visit 
or write CABANA NUTRIA OF ILLINOIS 
Rushville, Illinois. 23-3 


RABBITS 


RAISE Angora, New Zealand rabbits on $500 
month plan. Plenty markets. Free details. 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan. 18-* 


DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 1s-* 
BORDER Collie pups trom registered. certified 
working parents. ARTHUR N. ALLEN, “=. 
McLeansboro, Illinois. 

WORKING Border Collies. paar Bn 
Puppies <r HOWARD pMcBLAIN, 

SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, fe 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, Ill. 5-* 

SPORTSMEN—World's Largest Kennel offers 500 
Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, Combina- 
tion Hounds, Rabbit and Squirrel Dogs, 
Beagles, Fox and Wolf Hounds. Trial. Prices 
reasonable. Catalogue free. SMOKEY MOUN- 
TAIN KENNELS, Cleveland, Tenn. 15-10 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


MORE money from farming! Write for The Grow- 
more Manual—A guide to better farming—No 
obligation. Also ask about the Growmore Sales 
Franchise, if interested in field seed sales work. 
GARDNER SEED COMPANY, INC., 29 Spen- 
cer Street, Rochester 3, New York. 20-5 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW profits for Milk Testers and Artificial Breed- 
ers. Supply your clients with a complete line 
of high quality fast selling profitable Anti-Mas- 
titis infusions. These high potency, low cost 
formulations are available in either tubes or 
disposable syringes, both attractively packaged 
for easy sales. Write now while exclusive fran- 
chised territories are still open, and we will 
send full details plus sample of fully illustrated 
2-color folders which we supply free for your 
distribution, BOX 804, care Hoard's Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





























HMERDSMAN for 40 cow registered Jersey herd 
Completely mechanized barn. Modern house. 
Excellent pay. CHARLES GUARD, JR., 
Lebanon, Ohio. 

WANTED: Good dairyman who has his own herd 
of high producing cows to operate my 560 acre 
south-central Missouri Grade A farm on attrac- 
tive share basis. Good machinery on farm. 

d. BOX 803, care Hoard’s 
Dairymaa, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

SINGLE man. General farmi and dairying. 
References. Must be sover. ROLD ULR 

Missouri. 








FILM SERVICE 


FANFOLD Fotos——Now by mail. Roll developed, 
8 brilliant enlargements in album form, 
for 25¢ coin. MAIL-PIX, Dept. H, Box 7100, 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 9-¢ 

AMAZING Portrait in color 1—Giant 8x10 and 
12—4x6 Lustertone postcards for only $2.95. 
Mail any size photo or snapshot of one person 
Include colors of hair, eyes, clothing with $2. 95. 
Fach additional person SOc extra to VONE 
STUDIO, 1550 E. 63rd 8t., Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois. Original phote returned unharmed. 





LEARN suctivneering. Term soon. write for 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, = 
8425D4. Kansas City, Missouri. 

LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. Free PRM 
— AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 
owa. 23-* 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


BUY Wholesale! Save 66-2/3%! Appliances, 
furniture, jewelry, toys, sporting goods, tools. 
Free catalogs. NATIONAL BUYERS SERVICE, 
Box 3338D5, San Francisco. 17-8 

100 SPOOLS thread, $1.00. 90 different colors. 
~w?_ THREAD PRODUCTS, 131 Greenwood 

, Dept. I-H, East Hartford 8, Conn. 22-4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEED stationery? You will like our livestock i! 
lustrations. We will print your order with 
your own breed on it. Write for stationery 
circular. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin 20 

GUARANTEED Clipper Blade Sharpening—same 
day service. One set $1.00; additional sets 75c 
each. Postage paid. OOBURN OOMPANY 
Whitewater 5, Wisconsin. 22-8 

LEATHER jackets renovated expertly, reasonably 
Free circular. Dept, 29. BERLEW MFG. CO.. 
Freeport, New York. 17-spl 

FREE trial: Farm accounting offer. See inside 
your farm financial picture monthly compared 
with other farms. Write LAKE-STATES 
MGM’'T., 6644 Hillside Lane, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin. 23.* 

PAY—$325.00 certain cents before 1924. Com- 
plete Allcoin [Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 
WORTHYOOINOORP., K-636-C., Boston 8 
Massachusetts. 

DIESEL engine. 100 horsepower, like new. Truck 
or industrial, ceasonable. EMMETT BRAATZ 
R. 1, Hollins, Virginia. 

VOU'LL like goat milk! Profit and health with 
dairy goats. Send for free copy monthly maga- 
zine and information. DAIRY GOAT JOUR. 
NAL, Columbia 0-26, Missouri. 

FLORIDA needs dairymen! Demand for dairy 
products in Florida far exceeds supply! Last year. 
Florida produced 800 million pounds of milk, 
but great quantities of dairy products were 
brought in from other areas. Pasturage is plent- 
iful at nominal cost, cows graze on open range 
el) year; expensive, heated buildings are un- 
necessary, feed crops are easily grown. Experience 
and adequate capital are necessary, of course. 
Pian a vacation in Florida soon, Get the facts 
on the opportunities for dairying and happier 
living. Meanwhile, send for free 40-page book- 
let ‘Florida Farming.’" Address FLORIDA 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 6605-CO Com- 
mission Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


ap Holstein and Guernsey dairy heifers from 
to 900 pounds. Holsteins 12 cents per 
a and Guernseys 10 cents per pound. Al! 
heifers sold by the pound. Also springing cows 
and heifers. Write or call. LINK BROTHERS. 
INC., Minong, Wisconsin. 21-* 
CHOICE Holsteins—Springing cows, first calf and 
open heifers. Calfhood vaccinated, TB and 
Bang's tested. VERNUS STROMMEN, Blan- 
chardville, Wisconsin. 21-6 
ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
fall.. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your 
needs We can supply them. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* 
KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farm- 
er for forty years. Large selection of choice 




















Holstein cows and first calf heifers, fresh 
and close springers, service bulls, T.B. and 
Bang’s tested. In carload or truckload lots. 


KENYON BROTHERS ©O., Elgin, 
Phone Elgin 1818. 

KEATING Brothers Farm offers large selection 
fresh and springing selected cows and heif- 
ers, strictly quality. Dairymen—-buying on or- 


Lilinois. 
1-® 


der will save you time and money. Call or 
write Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Telephone 
JOrdan 3-5905. 18-* 


HOLSTEINS and Guernseys—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. 
TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 
& SON, ‘Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,"’ El- 
gin, Illinois. (Hotel accommodations). Estab- 
lished 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 
Okla., Branch—Phbone: Claremore 116. 1-24 

REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* 

LARGE selection of choice Holstein springing 
cows and heifers. GEORGE BRICHER & SON, 
St. Charles, Illinois. Phone 2347 or 5895. 17-10 

REGISTERED Holstein cows, heifers. Certified, 
Accredited. PAUL VAN CLEVE, Littlestown, 
Pennsylvania. 2-° 

MOLSTEIN cows and heifers with production, 
type and size from our foundation Wisconsin 
herds. Artificial breeding, calfhood vaccinated, 
Bang’s and T.B. tested. PIPER BROS., Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin. Telephone 2170. 6-* 

CLEAR View Farm—For 21 years Iowa's Re- 
liable Dairy Cattle Brokers. Choice Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Iowa Holsteins. CLEAR 

phone 5-2651, ‘Blairsburg, 


a. 
NORTHERN dairy cattle. Registered or select 
high grades. Direct from quality herds. 
F. CULLER, Amery, Wisconsin. 14-* 

300 Holstein cows and heifers to choose trom. 
Tesh, close up, and in all stages. You 
won't find as many good bagged and qual- 
hand anywhere. In 


ity cattle on doubt? 

for yourself. HARRY BIRGER DAIRY 
CATTLE CO., Rosemount, Minnesota. Phone 
4521. 14-10 


MOLSTEINS—Several hundred choice Minnesota 
and Wisconsin tested heifers — yearlin and 
over, 13c Ib. Also choice calves. ED HOWEY, 
South St. Paul, Minnesota. 20-4 

BUY your vaccinated dairy cows, heifers and 
calves direct from the farmers where quality 
prevails. GEO. E. SWANSON, Rice Lake, Wis- 
consin. Phone 94¢-R. 19-7 

ARRIVING weekly from northern Wisconsin, 
choice Holstein springing heifers and cows. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WILLIAM CLOW, 
Plainfield, Ill. Telephone 7-3232 or 7-3236. 20-6 








MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
ON NEXT PAGE 
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Special Cpportunities 
DAIRY CATTLE 


REGISTERED—Guernsey calves. K. V. FARM, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* 
CHOICE dairy cattle, All ages. For information 
write ROBERT H. WALTER, Lannon, Wis- 
consin 19-* 
FOR SALE: Holstein and Guernsey heifers, all 
ages, from artificial breeding. Trailer load lots. 
DR. HARRY T. LARSON, Ashland, Wis. 22-4 
REGISTERED Holsteins, Guernseys and Brown 
Swiss. All ages. J. M. MeFARLAND, Water- 


town, Wisconsin. 
HOLSTEIN heifers, close and open. CURT 

23-8 
18-7 











KANOW, Ixonia, Wisconsin. 
HOLSTEINS. Box 50, Watertown, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


SERVICEABLE REGISTERED 


GUERNSEY BULLS 


Dams classified Very Good—two with 
Excellent udders—and have HIP. rec- 
ords from 550 to 650# b.f. 305-2x. plus 
longtime DHIA records. Bulls are 
sired by popular-bred sires. Priced 
reasonably. 


KUHTZDALE FARM 
Route 2 Waukesha, Wisconsin 





Sales Announcements 


December 11, 11:00 AM. CST — Hol- 
steins. Nockdair Holsteins Complete Rg 
persal, Sales Pavilion, Waukesha, 
consin. 100 : —--l Brothers, he 
177. Waukesha, Wiscons 

December 13—Holsteins. Yuletide Sale, 
Darcey Sales Pavilion, Py tg: 4 Wis- 
conain, Francis ery & . Sale Man- 
agers, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


DISPLAY 


OWN A CHESAPEAKE 








vy 
Efficient, willing, 


morshes 
herd working. Fine with chil- 
dren. Write for new booklet 


ond name of nearest breeder. 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
506 North Sth Street, Boise, Idaho 















NEED A GOOD 
GUERNSEY SIRE? 


If you are looking for a young sire 
with good type and production back of 
him, write for our sale list. We have 
youngsters for sale at reasonable 
prices, out of very good female fami- 
lies and sired by Leeside Dairyman, 
McDonald Farms Mister Dairyman, 
Dairyman Favorite, or Dairyman Divi- 
dend. You will save money if you buy 
a well bred youngster and raise it 


yourself. 
Write Us Today 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 














Records Mean Money 
To You! 


Write today to HOARD’S DAIRY- 
MAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, for 
full information and samples on & 
complete record system for your 
herd and its production. 














GUERNSEYS 


ESKDALE FARMS Registered 


GUERNSEYS 


PROMISING BULL CALVES 
By proven bulls and ont of high producing 
families. Priced reasonaole. 


Box 488 Tryon, North Carolina 


FOR SALE 


REGISTERED GUERNSEYS, all ages, 
ealfhood vaccinated, dehorned. From high 
record dams—priced right—terms if de- 
sired. T.B. and Bang’s Accredited. 


MAEGEO FARMS, INC. 
LEXINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service . . . Auction and Privats 





cow 








Treaty . . . Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulis, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects. Fieldmen at your service. Cary, Minois 
~Box 404——Phone: MErcury 9-5531. 





HIGH PRODUCTION PLUS 
THE CONSTITUTION AND 
CONFORMATION TO 
MAINTAIN IT 


We offer the finest selected bull calves sired 
by Imp. Petronnerie Dandy, Laagwater 
Royalton and Fairlawn Courteous Prince 
and out of Strong proven cow families. 
AR & D.H.LA, records. Inquiries are in- 
vited, so are you. 


Liberty Bell Farm 
Milwaukee Road, Libertyville, Dlinois 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service- 
Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 





able age 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Dams: 
sre daughters of the great proved high production 


Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
Ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2x milking. 
Heifer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind et the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 


GUERNSEYS 


Wavkesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure bred 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY BSREEDERS' 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 








BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Guernseys . . . Registered and Grade Females. All 
\ ° ALSO BULLS. Free Service to Buyers 


ge 
r Bor ught on Order . Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the A ig owner of your 
own herd py e have many out of 
700. Ib. dams. reeding 
stock you ‘are Fine for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 











FOR SALE 
BULL 


Ideal Beacon’s Wilcon 


Born November 25, 1952 


SIRE: Ideal’'s Beacon, 1 daughter 

1,223 b.f., 3 daughters over 1,100 

b.f., 5 daughters over 1,000 b.f., 

10 daughters over 900 b.f., 20 over 

800 b.f., 46 over 700 b.f. (28 rec- 

ords as 2-year-olds.) 

DAM: Ideal's Jubilee Wilma, 
17500- 860-Jr. 2-365C, 
20079-——1056-Sr. 3-365, 
18737-1001-Sr. 4-365, 

988 b.f., Sr. 5-365 
Ideal's Standbest Wilma—13210-791- 
Jr. 2-365 


Wilcon’s daughters to freshen this 
winter look very promising. 


W. W. GRABER 
PRETTY PRAIRIE, KANSAS 











FOR SALE 
BULL 


BORN JANUARY, 1956 


Dam has three immature records aver- 
aging 12810-730. Highest records seven 
nearest dams average 14671-772. From 
outstanding cow families. Also bred 
heifers due December through March, 
heifer calves and yearlings—choicely 
bred and attractive individuals 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 








SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 








Choice stered G balls : 
en rye: as HORS OE CONRAD 


ASTERBILT and out of at “at least _ 
. for sale. joe 
from, serv 


and full 


BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minn, 
LER 1 Pa TSE SAME NR SR 





A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select o 
good typy young bull sired by one of our fine 
quality sires——Langwater Rocket, Ideal Narcissa's 
Radiant or Fairlawn K, Princeton. They will add 
quality to your herd and they are priced right. 
See them at the farm. Highway 2#96—between 
Stillwater and White Bear, Minn. 


SANITARY FARM DAIRIES, INC. 
415 Grove St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 





AYRSHIRES 











Most ProritasLte Cows 


f | Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers 
Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 
Write bor Booblers 


Ayrshire Breeders Association 
10 Center St, Brandon, Ve 











AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES—lLast year more 
Ayrshire bulls were purchased from us than 
from any other Ayrshire herd in the U.S.A. 
There is a reason. Write for pedigrees. 

STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N.Y. 


Ayrshire Bull Bargain of the Month 


Born June 11, 1956—A Son of Windrow Silver 
Cloud (by Storm Cloud of Windrow out of a 734 
lbs. fat dam). The dam is a 685 Ibs. fat and 609 
lbs. fat daughter of the Grand Ohampion bull at 
the Ohio State Fair, 1953. Second dam is a Very 
Good, 547 Ibs. fat, Ist Roya! 
Show. Here's everything great in and 
Whites rolled into one package, 
Write Or Wire For Price And Pedigree 


LONG LANE FARM Marine City, Michigan 





Prize winner at 
Red 





OFFERING BOTH POLLED & 
HORNED BULL & HEIFER CALVES 
These calves are rich in the blood of Care- 
free Diamond Jim, Double Approved. All 
calves from classified and official herd 
test dams. Write for pedigrees and prices. 
Now you can buy the finest biood of the Ayr- 
shire breed in the Polled Kind, everything ex- 


cepting the horns. 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 
BULLS 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE 





all ages out of record dams, imported 

breeding. Reasonable. Write: 

GREENFIELD FARMS, Box 63, Route 2, 
ik we 








What Makes 
DAIRY BREED 


leading farm dairymen, live- 
and dairy officials of 





Li 


America's 
stock breeders, 
agricultural colleges are today universally 
agreed on two facts which have greatly 


affected the development of the Brown 
Swiss breed, ard always will so affect it. 


These facts are: 

(1) The usefulness of any dairy - breed is 
determined by how well that breed 
meets the demands of the American sys- 
tem of agriculture. 

(2) Any breed of livestock to remain use- 


ful must be hardy, rugged, tong-lived, 
and capable of reproducing its kind. 
To a remarkable degree the Brown Swiss meet 
a useful breed of cattle. 


these requirements of 


For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 





REGISTERED 


BROWN SWISS BULLS 


| Top quality allages. Special lew prices now. 


PALA-BARR FARM 


BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Route 2 Phone 155M2 











A BUTLER SON from an “EX.” COLONEL HARRY 


HyCrest 


Ovation 
Butler our Excellent, 


born 3/27/56 is sired by HyCrest 
Grand Champion herd sire whose 


first two daughters produced 

551 and 581 ibs. fat as 2 yr. olds 

Ovation's dam, Barby of Avon 

View, is an Excellent daughter 

of Colonel Harry, with records res 

of 600, 537, and’ 528 Ibs. of fat 

Ovation is a nice type, well WHS 
grown young bull that could 

make a good herd sire for you RG. See 05/ toomtape, tons. 
Write for price and pedigree 


JERSEYS 

















What are your 
Acre Returns? 


For a truer picture, fig- 
ure your dairy profits on 
2 per acre basis—not per 
cow. Then learn about 
higher acre yields from 
Jerseys. Write for our 
free literature. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
‘ CATTLE CLUB 


Dept. 1256A, Columbus, Ohio 





















For Production Bred Jerseys 
— MALE OR FEMALE — 

Write 

BRIGHAM FARM St. 


BRYN MAWR FARM has Tristram Basil Baronet 
in heavy service. Baronet is a six star, classified 
Very Good, son of Tristram Lord Basil, Excellent, 
Silver, Gold, Meda! of Merit, Senior Superior Sire 
out of Spozza Baronetti, Excellent Ton of Gold 
am. For particulars write Frank 6. Astroth, 
Route #1, Far z 


Choice high grade Jersey, Guernsey and Holsteins. 
Springers and fresh cows. Some milking be fresh 
later on. Also bred and springer heifers. T.B., 
Bang’s tested. Also 6-7-8 mo.-old heifers. Calfhoou 
vaccinated. Taking orders now for future delivery. 
Claude Thornton, R22, Box 256, Springfield, Mo. 


Albans, Vermont 














GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS — If you want « 
registered Jersey bull of any age please give me @ 
chance to send you my free list and full informa- 
tion of Golden Sunset Jerseys. The Ennis Jersey 
Herds, Festus, Missouri. 





HOLSTEINS 


PRODUCTION HERD SIRE 


We offer a typy young bull born 7/24/55. 
He has a selected Pedigree. His dam is 
classified ‘‘Very Good’ and made 561 Ibs. 
of fat as a two-year-old. The sire has 25 
daughters in our herd with very good pro- 
duction. Write for information and prices, 
or phone Carl Medsker at 8R10, Graysville 
MEDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, INDIANA 











Service age Registered Holstein bulls. 
Pabst breeding - coalfhood vaccina- 
tion - accredited and certified herd- 
HIR averages 17,673 milk, 612 bui- 
terfat. 

STEVENSON & WALTER, 


R. R. #1 North Salem, Indiana 

















HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 








Ya INTEREST IN 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


4 years old. Sire: Pabst Sir Roburke Rag 
Apple, Ex. and G. M Dam Elleana 
Duchess Victoria with 627 Ibs. fat, 2x, 5 
years. Grand dam 880.9 fat on 2x. 4 Ex- 
cellents and 5 V.G.'s and 4 Gold Medals in 
pedigree. %4 white. Price: $400.00 

OSAGE FARMS Frankfort, Illinois 





EUREKA FARMS 


offers you herd sire prospects from one to 
twelve months old. They are from Carna- 
tion bulls, and the dams are our own 
raising and on DHIA test since 1917. This 
gives you Holsteins with top blood lines, 
backed with a lot of testing 


C. E. Hurlbert Stockton, Illinois 


All Breeds of Dairy 
and Heifers 
FOR SALE 


Fresh and close-up springers 
Bang's tested Deliver 
and make your selections 


A. L, KELTNER ~ GREELEY, COLORADO 





Cows 


T.B 


any where 


and 
Come 
Alsou nurse cows. 
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Big 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 





fit the farm... 
... fit the market © 


“Big Cow... Big Profit” 





is the title of a beautifully illustrat- 

ed booklet . . . a big guidebook that 

can open a new future for YOU with Big investments and big operating costs demand big cows... big 
epg - whet T 2 I 4's forage consumers . . . big producers . . . big money-makers . . . big 
Sen ‘OU Y » In ; 

wer hie a ee REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. REGISTERED HOLSTEINS fit 


clude ten cents to cover handling. 


the farm. Big and rugged and vops in efficiency, they hold the 
key to bigger profits per acre... per man-hour . . . per dollar in- 
vested . . . through bigger production per cow. 

REGISTERED HOLSTEINS fit the market. The big demand to- 
day is for the moderate-fat milk they produce in such big quanti- 
ties. It far outsells all others in free-choice markets the country over. 
Think “big” when planning for 1957 ... join the big swing to 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS .. . the big cows that return big- 
gest dividends. 












The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, Brattleboro, Vermont 







REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Breed of the times 
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STOFFELL WIS ACE 


Thie month we offer the calf pictured above. 
This calf was born June 18, 1956, and is a 
well grown calf as you may Bote from his 
picture. This calf's dam produced 19,143 
ibs. milk and 702 Ibs. butterfat. 

He ‘s bred out of the best of Carnation and 
blood and has inheritance to 
transmit profitable le — and pleasing 
type. For price and pedigree write: 

















ain STOFFELL S MILK FARM 

















CARNATION LOLA SPOFFORD ‘‘V.c.” 


2-2 3x 365 days 16,076 584.8 3.7%) 
3-7 Sx 365 days 19,311 683.2 3.5% 
5-0 3x 365 days 27,676 1017.1 3.7% 
6-2 3x 365 days 24,021 917.0 3.8% 


Now going strong on 5th lactation. 


HER SON BY BUTTER BOY IS A 
GREAT HERD SIRE PROSPECT. 


The young bull we offer this issue, Ear 
Tag B-360, is a son of Lola Spofford, pic- 
tured above. She is by the ‘‘Excellent’’ Gold 
Medal Halirose Progressor trom a ‘Very 
Good" 959 Ib. member of the Spofford fam- 
ily. The Spoffords have long been noted fo 
their heavy year after year production, long 
life and high fertility. 


The sire of Ear Tag B-360, Carnation 
Madcap Butter Boy, is an ‘‘Excellent’’ Sil- 
ver Medal Type son of Frasea Butter Girl 


Wayne who has a classification score of 95 
at past 14 years of age. Butter Boy's sire, 
Carnation Imperial Madcap Lad ('‘V.G.'’- 
G.M.), is one of three great breeding full 
brothers from the Madcap family 

Consistent, persistent production, sound 
type, outstanding udders, long life and high 
fertility are family characteristics on both 
sides of the pedigree of this calf Ear Tag 
B-360 


Let us tell you more about him. 
Address: 
CARNATION MILK FARMS 
95 


Dept. 
Carnation, Washington 





STATE INSTITUTION 
HOLSTEINS 


Ten Gold Medal sires bred in our 
and a study of the of 
these sires, discleses that a num- 


i 


ber of Gold Medal and high production 
animals are direct descendants of 
these great sires. 


Line and continuous testing 
for production, tegether with a com- 
plete health program removes all 


doubt if you are interested in im- 
proving your breeding program. 

Cheice young bulis from our best 
blood lines and from selected pro- 


are available at all 


“FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
W. W. KINYON, Form Supervisor 
of eltare 


Department Public W 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 


duction dams, 
ti 








WALWORTH COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Before buying, see the fine purebred 
and grade cattle in Walworth County. 
Free Fieldman Service 


Contact RALPH PETERS 
DARIEN, WISCONSIN PHONE 126R5 
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BREEDERS ASSOCIATION " Dawe COUNTY” STRAIGHT 
in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- ae 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- ae FROM 
Ag Sch nln ar gems Epes ey “THE HEART!" 
pyre oe Se are ae Se © Best selection from 


J. STANCHFIELD, 
Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


Fieldman, Phone 7545, 30 


one of the world's larg 
est dairy counties. Over 








15,000 cattle are on D.H.I.A. test and more 





SViioW UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection. 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 


liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 


T.B. and Bang's free, 





than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 


service. For information write: 
Cairns, Fieldman, 353 W. Johnsen St.. ia .di- 
son, Wisconsin. 


TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAP 3-558 
DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDE?*S 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WI. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 














lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by | jy you're looking for cows or heifers come 
ge 


experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 


Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 


to aad where good Holsteins are 
raised. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. e have head of bred and 


spring. rade and purebred Holstein 
cows ara heifers on hand at all times. 











Can furnish transportation for any numbe> 





For HOLSTEIN 
COWS and HEIFERS 


Grades or Purebreds, come to Dodge 
County. These cattle are Bang’s tested 
and vaccinated. Bred for type and pro- 
duction. Can furnish transportation for 
any state. Will also ship on order. Lo- 
cated four miles south of Waupun on 
highway 26. 

DODGE COUNTY CATTLE COMPANY 

Route 1 


Burnett, Wisconsin Phone Waupun 832R3 














NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 


T.B. & Bang's accredited 
Fieldmen sales & 


Barron Co. Coop. Dairy Cattle 
a? Ass'n. Barron, Wis. Glen 


Krahenbuhl, Mgr. ph.: 83. 


county. 
service, or orders 
For 
or wire 


300 HEAD OF DAIRY COWS 


Holsteins, Guernseys fresh and spring- 
ing heifers for your selection on hand 
at all times. Come to Dodge County, 
Wisconsin, 50 miles northwest Milwau- 
kee, where heavy producing Holstein 
cows are raised from foundation pure 
breds, Priced to meet your demands. 
Many heifers out of D.H.I.A. herds. 
All cattle calfhood vaccinated, trans- 
portation facilities for any number. 


BEN W. NEHLS 
JUNEAU, WISCONSIN 


Office—Fulton 6-2046 
Residence—Turner 5-4584—Beaver Dam 





large or small. 
LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 





ROCK COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
“GATEWAY to WI_CONSIN" 
Offering select quality Regis- 
tered and Grade young cows 
& bred heifers from DHIA test- 
ed herds directly from farms 
where raised. T.B. and Bang’s 
free accompanied by health cer- 
tificate. For free Fieldman 
Service write: GEO. SNYDER, 
Rt. 2, Clinton, Wis. Ph: 6-4624. 















COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 








filled. 
information write, call, 











WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


Will be glad to help you. 
on order. Write for information. 
ED WEYKER 





P. 0. Box 141 


We also buy 


Waukesha, Wis. 


BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five counties. Of 
fering select quality heif 
ers and young cows, grade 
and registered, bred for 
type and production. A)- 
so choice, serviceable 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service. 
For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 

At. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 











Top Holsteins-Top Service 

Select well grown cattle of su- 

perior breeding from this out- 

Ab standing dairy area, where 
cus.omers return year alt- 

er yearformore. You, too, 

should buy in Richland Co 

A c. VICTOR GOODRICH, 

en Fieldman, The Richland 
7, { County Holstein - Friesian 


CH Ass'n, = Wis. 
ATTENTION 














JEFFERSON COUNTY 





HOLSTEINS -- GUERNSEYS 


Geod 
or springing cows and 
fell freshening dairy heifers. 
carefully selected for quality, 
T.B. & Bang's Tested 


choice 


chases 
production. 


type 


Bonded Dairy Cattle Distributors. 
continuous operation. 
lL. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1 


849 
3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Night Tel.: VAfley 1-8024 


Office Tel.: Kirby 1-5041 


selection young heavy producing close-up 
springing or 
Direct farm pur- 
and 
Private daily 
sales and orders conscientiously filled. Reason- 
able prices and delivery rates gladly quoted. Buy 
with confidence from Ohio's Oldest Licensed & 
107 years of 


HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Due to the illness of Chet Ouweneel, Field- 
man for the Jefferson County Hoistein 
Breeders’ i Wllbert Betschier 
will be our new Fieldman, Free services 
to buyers. Write, wire or phone for prices: 
Post Office Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: Sullivan, Wisconsin 20-J-3-1 





Sell more — Sell quicker — Sell 
better. Use Hoard’s Dairyman Class- 
ified ads. 








Wisconsin Admiral 


and 25 Ibs. fat. 





Pabst Regal ‘‘Exocelient’’ 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 
Two All-American ‘‘Gets"’ 





of high production and good type is inherited 
by his sons and grandsons. Regal shows an av- 
erage increase on 112 pairs of 246 Ibs. 
Pabst 
& grandson of Regal from a Burke dam. He 
has 50% Burke blood. 
Burk@bred bulls and semen available. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Burke Lad's transmission 


milk 


Fobes Burke Ex. is 





Pabst Fobes Burke Ex. 
All-American Jr. Yig. 1953 
Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. All-American 2-yr-old 1954 








t) Services of —W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—Don A. Stout- 
fer—James L. Gordon—Reynold Bennett at your disposition. 


REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 


from top purebred and high grade herds in ten counties— 
many artificially 
in Wisconsin. At 
over 75 purebred, 
also, 
truckloads or carloads. 


TELL US YOUR WANTS AND WE WILL QUOTE PRICES. 


INTER- COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE 
ASSOCIATION. 


B¢ 













herds 


this fall; 





Telephone Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


We service over 700 of the better 
the present time, we have listed 
registered heifers and cows due to freshen 
@ great many high grades. We specialise in 


bred. 








~-- 





— 


















pee have been telling you about 
ART-JEN FOBES KING, our Ex- 
cellent, Grand Champion bull. He is 
Silver Medal Type already. His first 
H.1L.R. proof, just received, shows: 
12 daughters averaging 13,187 Milk, 
3.84% Test, 506 Fat. So we expect 
further honors as more daughters 
finish. Some good “4S on hand 
and due. 


PAGANOK FARMS 
Scott Meyer & Son Hannibal, Missouri 








Phone 63, Dousman, Wis. 





























CURT 


SS offers 


Proven Bloodlines 







SIRE: Curtiss Candy Madcap Jerry ‘‘EX"’ 
“SMP"’ Holstein Proof Vol. 12: 
13 dtrs. ave.: 13409-3.7-497-M.E. 
Increase over dams +938 M. +37 F. 


those who Choose Carnation 


CURTISS CANDY 
MADCAP CURTISS 


“Very Gceod"’ cAa: SSS 
7 artificial dirs. average: 

13253 - 3.9% « 513 + ME. 
Increase over dams: 

+1054 M. T.2% 62 F. 


DAM: Martyholm Inka Pride ‘‘EX’’ 
82 y-365d-3x-28492 M.-3.6-1008 F. 


* 


Represented in the Curtiss [Mproved Stud Service are bloodlines that have made 


the breeds great. Our Holstein stud includes Burkes, Carnations, Crescent Beau- 


ties, Dunloggins, Rag Apples, and those of the Curtiss family itself. 


In addition to Curtiss Candy Madcap Curtiss, our Carnations also include: 
Curtiss Candy Madcap Sir “VG"; Curtiss Candy Madcap Miller “VG"; Curtiss 


Candy lad Hero “GP”; 
“oP.” 


Curtiss 


Capper Curtiss 


Candy Flashy Curtiss 


“VG"; Curtiss 


Cundy 


All line-bred for uniformity of type and consistency of production. 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY FARM 





CARY, ILLINOIS 


IMPROVED STUD SERVICE 


Phone: Mercury 9-5411 


at 


ca 


Technicians now operating in 41 states 
































TIRE CHAINS 
TRACTION 


when you need it 


.. for cars or trucks 











Chains are Best 
on Snow or Ice 


e Here's traction you can trust when 
you need it—to stop safely, and to 
keep from getting stuck. Just look at 
the V-Bars on these genuine WEED 
CHAINS. Slanted left and right, 288 
steel gripping points stop 
you shorter, straighter, And 
Zip-On Appliers help you put on 
and faster—you just 
drive your car or truck into the 
chains. Get your WEED V-BAR TIRE 
CHAINS and Zip-On Appliers today 
—while dealers’ stocks are complete. 


wr more 
safer 


chains easier 





Use Year-round Tires 
When Roads are Clear 


e Carry WEED CHAINS in the trunk 
and enjoy the complete comfort of 
your modern car and its year-round 
Then, when roads 


your chains give you traction 


tires are icy OF 
snowy, 
you can trust. When the need is past, 
take them off till next time. Drive 
economically, comfortably, safely— 


all year round! 


ACCO American Chain & Cable 


Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. In Canada: Domin- 
ion Chain Company, Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont 





In Business for Your Safety 


' 





Animals have hernias, too 


But don't confuse them with an abcess or hema- 
toma. Except where strangulation occurs, a hernia is 
usually not an immediate threat to the animal's life. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M, 


HERNIA is a protrusion of 
A a portion of the abdominal 

contents into the tissues that 
lie directly inside the layers of 
skin and muscle. It _ projects 
through an opening in the abdomi- 
nal wall. Small hernias can usu- 
ally be overlooked but large ones 
are capable of causing considerable 
discomfort, pain, and death. 

Many hernias occur as a result 
of defects at birth. The principal 
locations of these defects are in 
the inguinal rings (groin region) 
and the umbilicus (naval opening). 
The inguinal ring is an internal 
structure. It consists of a slit or 
opening of the tissues. The open- 
ing permits the descent of the tes- 
ticles in the male during the 
growth of the fetus. 

Failure of the umbilicus to close 
after the naval cords have been 
separated at time of birth results 
in an umbilical hernia. 

Other hernias are caused by 
breaks in the abdominal wall as a 
result of severe blows, usually by 


blunt objects. Others are caused 
by increased pressure from accu- 
mulation of extensive gas, from 


straining during calving, or from 
severe exertion. 

Sometimes a rent occurs in the 
diaphragm causing what is termed 
a diaphragmatic hernia. The dia- 
phragm is a sheet of strong tissue 
which separates the abdominal 
from the plural cavity 


There are two types... 


Veterinarians usually recognize 
two types of hernias, reducible and 
irreducible. 

The reducible hernias usually 
show little or no _ inflammation. 
There is very little swelling or 
pain. If the reducible hernia is 
palpated (examined by touch), it 
is recognized as a soft mass that 
is elastic and compressible. 

This hernia very often varies in 
size. It increases when the ab- 
dominal pressure is greater, such 
as when the animal coughs or when 
there is severe exertion. It de- 
creases in size when the intra-ab- 
dominal pressure falls. 

The swelling can be made to 
disappear by manipulation or by 
placing the animal in a_ suitable 
position. If a calf with a reducible 
hernia is placed on its back, the 
hernia disappears. When returned 
to the standing position, the hernia 
shows up again. 

The irreducible hernia has the 
same characteristics as a reducible 
one except the contents cannot be 
returred through the opening. 
This is usually due to adhesions of 
the hernial contents. If a loop of 
intestine extends into the opening 
and either becomes swollen or con- 
tains fecal matter, a reduction of 
the contents is sometimes possible 
without an operation. 

It is often difficult to differenti- 
ate a hernia from an umbilical ab- 
scess. Pressing one or more fin- 
gers into the depths of the sac and 
feeling the inguinal ring is helpful 
in making a diagnosis. Frequently 
umbilical hernias and abscesses ap- 


pear together, especially in pigs. 

A hematoma may also be con- 
fused with a hernia. A hematoma 
is an accumulation of blood in the 
tissue usually caused by a blow, 
such as from a kick, or the butt 
of a horn. 

Hernias, except when strangula- 
tion of intestines occurs, are usu- 
ally not an immediate threat to 
the life of the animal. Some her- 
nias exist throughout a long, use- 
ful life without interference. Some 
interfere only because of their size. 
Many umbilical and inguinal her- 
nias disappear during the first six 
months of the animal’s life. A 
few between six and twelve months, 
but rarely does spontaneous recov- 
ery take place after a year. 


May lead to death . 


When strangulation occurs there 
is usually severe abdominal pain or 
colic. The hernial sac increases in 
size and is firm and sensitive to 
the touch. Later when the circu- 
lation is practically cut off, the 
area becomes cold and doughy and 
nonsensitive. Unless there is relief, 
usually through surgery, the pa- 
tient dies within 24 hours. 


Treatment ... 


Inguinal hernics in the male pig 
occur quite often. The condition is 
usually recognized by an enlarge- 
ment of one-half of the scrotum. 
The condition is corrected by sur- 
gery along with castration. 

Large scrotal hernias in stallions 
rarely suffer from strangulation. 
However, strangulated inguinal her- 
nias in stallions are fairly frequent. 
The condition is accompanied by 
severe colicky pains. Veterinarians 
recognize the trouble through rec- 
tal palpation. 

If the condition has been present 
for some time, immediate surgery 
is necessary for relief. If the diag- 
nosis is made early, the condition 
may often be relieved by rectal 
manipulation of the involved in- 
testine. 

Inguinal hernia is rare in cows 
although it is occasionally encoun- 
tered in bulls. The condition is 
corrected either through rectal ma- 
nipulation or through surgery. Sur- 
gery is attempted only in valuable 
breeding stock. Emergency slaugh- 
ter is recommended in less valu- 
able animals. 

Umbilical hernias are corrected 
by surgery. If the umbilical open- 
ing is not too large and the ring 
is well-developed, pulling the edges 
together or overlapping them usu- 
ally results in good healing. When 
the margins are thin and weak and 
the opening large, special plastic 
material is sometimes used. This 
is placed in the floor of the ab- 
dominal cavity and the extended 
edges are carefully sutured to the 
abdominal wall. Similar operations 
are performed on pigs. 

Since the defects that predispose 
to inguinal and umbilical hernias 
are inherited, it is important that 
such animals should be discrimi- 
nated against. This is especially 
true in breeding bulls. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


feed 


silage with a 


your 


PATZ 


Silo Unloader 





No need to feed frozen chunks or 
musty dried-ovt, unpalatable siloge 
for weeks after a heavy freeze. With 
the Patz Silo Unloader, you feed ALL 
of your silage... All WINTER LONG 
and save man hours of 
work. 


Twin Drive wheels mounted on each 
side of the gathering chain “propel” 
the Potz Uniloader without twisting, 
F 9 oF pension. 

Automatic Feeding and Leveling .. . 
removes si in even loyers. Edge 
Cutter and ipper “hugs” the silo 
woll and “chews free’ the hardest 
frozen grass or corn silage. 


Telescoping adjustments allow use of 
Patz Unloader in second and third 
silos of varying diameters . . . with- 
ovt purchasing extra parts. 


Get the Patz Facts First -ona 


Pensiied Sue ~_ transferred Self- 


&PATZ “x 


WISCONSIN 
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Clip Cows Regularly With 


Sunbeam 
STEWART 
CLIPMASTER 





Clipping reduces dirt accumulation—chief source 














- sediment. Cli k 
aw ey fh ~ 9TH 
$42. $e205 
: Fits 
fits C Your Clipmaster 
Attachment fits Clipmaster, 
7.50 (Colorado West 
$17: ea ben aah with motor $39.95 (Colorado and 
AUTOMATIC 
HEAT CONTROL 
CALF DEHORNER 
eFAST «EASY 
e CERTAIN 
Electric dehorn- 
ing can be done 
No loss of blood: 
Attains correct 
high heat for 
os: eo SS 
be t 
soldering tip, $13 50.) 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 39, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, tl. 
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Seasonal changes 


Fall and early winter bring cold- 
er weather, particularly in the up- 
per or northern half of the United 
States. This change requires ad- 
justment in clothing and housing. 

Dress according to the weather 
is good advice for all of us. Take 
off that extra jacket while work- 
ing in the barn. Put it back on 
when you go out in the cold. 

Careless exposure to changes in 
temperature often upsets the body 
and exposes it to harmful agents. 
Even mild exposure may lead to 
simple headache, or cold, or a host 
of other discomforts. The idea is 
to keep our body resistance high. 
This is accomplished by proper and 
regular nourishment, suitable cloth- 
ing and a minimum exposure to dis- 
ease-producing organisms. 

Cattle and other livestock must 
be protected in a similar manner. 
Calves and heavy-producing cows 
are, as a rule, the most susceptible 
to changing conditions. Scouring 
and pneumonia in calves and mas- 
titis and respiratory infections in 
cows are just a few of the com- 


VETERINARY COLUMN a 


WOELFFER, D.V.M , 





mon diseases that are influenced 
by weather changes. 

A calf may develop diarrhea 
from overfeeding or exposure to 
filth and infection, but the situa- 
tion becomes worse if the animal 
is exposed to changes in tempera- 
ture or drafts; or is forced to lie 
on cold, damp ground. 

In cows, udder troubles, ranging 
from mild flakes noted on the strip- 
cup to acute flareups, often show 
up following exposure to cool, wet 
rain; or when the animals lie on 
cold ground or concrete. 

Bacteria and other agents are 
often present in milk cisterns or 
udders. Usually the organisms do 
no particular harm while the ani- 
mals are healthy and their resis- 
tance is high. The trouble shows 
up following the exposure. 

As we adapt ourselves to chang- 
ing weather conditions to avoid ill- 
ness, we must, in a similar man- 
ner, protect our iivestock. Avoid 
cold, wet winds or drafts on calves. 
Be prepared to house the animals, 
particularly the milkers, as soon as 
the thermometer drops and espe- 
cially during wet weather. 





PREVENTING MILK FEVER 


In June 1955, I clipped an article 
from Hoard’s Dairyman discussing 
vitamin D in regard to milk fever 
It told of giving 30 million units 
a day of irradiated dry yeast and/ 
or Viosterol to be fed five to seven 
days before calving to help pre- 
vent milk fever. 

I have trouble with milk fever 
in my better cows at calving time. 
Can you give me more information 
in regard to feeding this Viosterol 
and where may I purchase it? 


Allegan, Michigan R. R. L. 


Feeding large doses of vitamin D 
seven days prior to freshening has 
been found effective in preventing 
milk fever. We have had some ex- 
perience with feeding irradiated 
yeast on a large purebred Holstein 
farm, but the results were not as 
successful as the literature has re- 
ported. Apparently some animals 
do not respond to the feeding. We 
have not had experience with Vi- 
osterol but see no reasons why it 
cannot be used as a substitute for 
irradiated dried yeast. 

Some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered when vitamin D is fed in the 
form of irradiated yeast is that 
cows do not readily eat it. Anoth- 
er difficulty is that it is not always 
easy to estimate the time of calv- 
ing. Underfeeding is not too effec- 
tive; overfeeding may be harmful. 

Thirty million units should be 
fed per day for not over seven 
days. If the vitamin D is fed over 
an extended period, calcification 
may develop in the heart and large 
blood vessels. 

In a California experiment, a 
low-calcium, high-phosphorus diet 
was found effective in preventing 
milk fever. The calcium-phosphor- 
us ratio was 1 to 3, whereas the 
normal ratio contains approxi- 
mately a 2-to-l1 calcium-phosphor- 
us ratio. 

Irradiated yeast may be obtained 
from your veterinarian or possibly 
your local feed mill. Viosterol can 
be obtained from any drug store 
or your veterinarian. 


It has been our experience that 
the preventive agents so far de- 
vised are not 100 per cent effective 
and reliance must stili be placed 
upon prompt veterinary treatment. 





COWS SUCK THEMSELVES 


Would you review the problem 
and solution of the sucking habit 
in cows? Does this habit develop 
because of deficiencies in diet? 

Garland, Texas G. W. 8. 


There are a number of differ- 
ent methods to prevent sucking. 

The other day I saw a sucking 
cow in which the farmer had run 
a piece of baling wire through 
the septum of the nose. He had 
given it a couple of twists and 
let the ends stick forward and 
sideways for a distance of about 
five inches. He reported it had 
stopped the cow from sucking and 
did not interfere with her eating. 

A small bull ring placed in the 
nose, or anti-suckers’ specially 
made for this purpose, are often 
relatively successful. 

For self-sucking cows, a leather 
halter and surcingle may be 
joined together with a sawed-off 
fork handle and attached in such 
a way that the cow can raise and 
lower her head but not turn it 
sideways. 

Another method is to place a 
cradle around the neck. This pre- 
vents the cow from turning her 
neck far enough to suck herself. 

One of our readers wrote us 
some time ago informing us that 
she had good results by cooking 
to a thick consistency 50 cents 
worth of powdered cape aloes 
with a little water. The material 
was applied to the teats and ud- 
ders with a spoon or wooden 
ladle. The reader stated that 
three treatments usually effected 
a cure, unless the animal is a 
chronic sucker. 

There is little doubt that lack 
of green pasture and sufficient 
quality hay and feed encourages 
the sucking habit. However, occa- 
sionally well-fed cows will acquire 
the habit. 
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control 
mastitis 


as your veterinarian does 
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Soxipent 


TRADE MARK 


U. S$. PATENT 42,728,704 


.. the original, patented formula: 
2 antibiotics, 2 sulfas, cobalt 


Of the scores of mastitis treatments on the 
market today, one and only one — Soxipent 
— supplies the patented combination of its 
four powerful antibacterial agents: pro- 
caine penicillin, streptomycin, sulfisoxazole, 
and sulfathiazole — plus cobalt to step up 
the effectiveness of their combined action. 

Soxipent with cobalt offers dairymen far 
greater efficacy than any single antibiotic 
against all organisms — common and un- 
common — which cause infectious mastitis. 

Soxipent is not just another mastitis 
treatment —it is THE product for even 
those persistent cases. Fort Dodge Labora- 
tories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


Dispensed only by veterinarians 


. CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


* Research shows cobalt 
makes combinations of 
antibiotics and sulfas 
from 2 to 10 times 
more effective. 


FORT DODGE 





—he knows best what's best 














ENZYMATIC ACTION 


fortified with hydrocortisone! 


True Anti-Biotic with ENZYMATIC 
ACTION is a powerful combination of 
today’s most effective Mastitis fight- 
ers! Penicillin, dihydrostreptomycin, 
polymyxin and sulfa drugs are com- 
bined with hydrocortisone and the 
ENZYMATIC ACTION principle. 
This principle uses a digestive enzyme 
to liquefy clotted milk, clotted blood 
and damaged tissue, enabling the germ 
killing ingredients of True Anti-Biotic 
to work faster and better. 


Now, Anchor Veterinarians have in- 
corporated hydrocortisone, an anti-in- 
flammatory hormone in the True Anti- 


Biotic formula. Hydrocortisone speeds 
the return of normal milk production. 
Hydrocortisone checks the inflamma- 
tion in the diseased quarter, greatly, 
reducing the possibility of scar tissue 
formation and permanent damage to 
the udder. 


True Anti-Biotic with ENZYMATIC 
ACTION does not lose its speed or 
potency by milk dilution...and with 
hydrocortisone it quickly relieves the 
inflamed areas of the diseased quarter. 
Stop Mastitis! Use True Anti-Biotic... 
fortified with hydrocortisone! 


TWO-easy -to-use 
forms! JUMBO 25 
gram tube. Handy 
disposable syringe. 


Stop Mastitis! Use True Anti-Biotic 
fortified with hydrocortisone! 


Anchor Serum Co., St. Joseph, Missouri 


oe 





